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ABSTRACT 

Two influences that are held to produce a lack of 
academic motivation in mixed minoi:i^y group children are identified, 
(1) Minority students frequently c^me. from families that, for a 
variety of reasons,^ do not encourage academic jaxcellence; (2) the New 
Ro<;helle scho61 program does not compensate for this lack by offering 
replacement encouragement to uplift the students* self-concept and 
offset the debilitating effects of a motivation -'less out-of-school 
environment. This j)racticum is stated to have been designed to modify 
these influences. It addresses itself to the development and 
implementation of a three-yeax family involvement program that would 
enable parents and students to make future choices based on more- 
adequate information and decision-making skills and provide a 
framework in which parents ^would learn improved^^^trateg^es^for 
increased interaction between the „ child and paren^^=:^^D^la"€ed to 
educational choice, thereby promoting and broadening the aspirational 
level of black and Italian junior high school students toward future 
career choices, .One of the significant outcomes of this project is 

Lted to be that it was possible to enable students to achieve 
sel^f- discovery while giving them a start towards self-direction. This 
practicum is now a full program at a junior high school, 
(Author/AM) 
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ABSTRACT 

An alarmingly high. percentage of those students in the New 
Rochelle's secondary schools frjm Black and Italian families, who, 
combined^ constitute the majority of the total population, do not 
choose programs of study designed to prepare them for college or 
the higher technical fields of employment. This lack of academic 
motivation produces a situation in \4aich a disproportionately high 
rate of dropping out, and' a disproportionately low level X)f academic 
achievement characterize this mixed minority population. 

Two influences were identified as producing this unfortunate 
effect: 

1. Minority students frequently come from families that, for a 
variety of reasons, do not encourage academic excellence; 

2. The New Rochelle school program did not compensate for this 
lack by offering replacement encouragefiTent that would uplift the 
student's self -concept and offset the .debilitating effects of a 
motivation - less out-of -school environment. ' 

This Practicum wap^ designed to modify those influences. Its 
purpose was to dfsiff^ implement a program that would bring 
secondary school staff and the parents of minority children into 
closer, continuous contact in such a way that each would come to 
understand the necessity for their cooperative involvemerit in the 
process of educating these students. 
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FOREWORD 

With the advent of ESEA,- NDEA and other federal ai\d privatise 
funding in the late fifties, educators turned their attention more 
and more towards the "raising of achievement levels for the dis- 
advantaged, the undermotivated, the underachieving, the culturally 
deprived, and the educationally disadvantaged," 

Review of the literature shows that the major focus of the six- 
ties was on educational programs that, a) investigated the effect of 
lower socioeconomic existence on learning readiness and b) provided 
remedial and cultural enrichment programs directed at replacing lower 
socioeconomic motivation and behavior with middle-class motivation 
and behavior • 

This was not enough! Research sI^vcms that programs such as Head 
Start have not yet been potent enough to significantly and permanently 
alter self -concepts • Research further shows that healthy self -accept- 
ance is contingent upon adequate self -concept , vdiich is influenced by 
"significant others," (parents, (most important) teachers, peers), 

This Practicum addresses itself to the development and implementa 
tion of a 'Three Year Family Involvement Program"* that would enable . 
parents and students to make future choices based on more adequate 
information and decision-making skills; provide a framework in which 
parents would learn improved strategies for increased interaction be- 
tween the child and parent related to educational choice, thereby 
promoting and broadening the aspirational level of Black and Italian 
junior high school students toward future career choices. - 

G 
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Recognizing that a three year project could be successful only 
if all parties ^concerned were involved in the ongoing ^process of . 
evaluating and determining both short terra and long range objectives, • 
the author chose to concentrate on certain behaviors of parent and 
students", 'only aftdr initiating the program. Specific objectives 
for the first year of ,the program were as follows^ , 

1. ' Establish a Project Staff that will take responsibility for 
ongoing ijnpl^entation and follow- through of the Project bver a three 
year period. * . 

. a) The ^Project Staff will be made up of the key decision makers 
and practitioners within Isaac E. Young Jr. High School. The staff 
will include School Principal, School Psychologist, Key Guidance 
Counselor, five classroom teachers and this author. 

b) This author will coordinate all aspects ^of the practicum 
effort. 

2. District-wide support will be provided to the project. 

a) The Assistant Superintendent for Instruction will provide time 
for staff meetings and monies for supplies. The Assistant Superintendent 
will be available for consultation. 

b) The Assistant Superintendent for Pupil Personnel Services will ^ 
provide direction and support of the Pupil Personnel staff necessary 
to deliver services to teachers, students and parents, 

3. Families of the selected students will be provided with 
informational and personal counseling. / 

a) Informational counseling will be provided in individual and 
group meetings. These meetings will /be conducted by the Project Staff: 

7 
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Principal - Informational meeting on I.E.Y. Jr. H.S. 

and New Rodi^le High Scho'c^l. 
Teachers - Informational meeting on curriculum. 
Counselor - Informational meeting on career and educational 

choice. 

Psychologist- Personal counseling. * 
b) Parent Effectiveness Training will be provided by .the District 
Ombudsman, a person trained as a' Human Relations Specialist.- These 

sessions will consist of communication -skills , self -concept and problem- 

c 

solving. ■ _ - f 

4. Students will participate in Dec is ion -making Skills Workshop. 
These workshops will be conducted by the Guidance Staff. 

5. The staff will direct their efforts towards creating more 
positive school attitudes in the target students.. These efforts will 
include a "Don" concept, and school -teach^- student interaction within . 
the project. 

Because of the extrinsic and intrinsic variables, Black and Italian 
students at the Isaac E. Young Jr. High School have been faced with a 
narrow view and limited alternatives related to future education. This 
Practicum, through a multi-approach including - 

1. Increasing the awareness of parents as to the factors 
influencing their children encompassing themselves and peers; 

2. Personal and informational counseling intervention; 

will attempt to provide students and parents with the increased ability 
to view and judge increased educational alternatives. In addition, this 
Practicum will provide the direction and motivation to the staff at the 
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Isaac E. Young Jr, High School in order to create a sense of their 
ownership of both the problem and the solution^ It is this staff 
involvement that will insure the continuation of these efforts for 
the target population students. 

At the end of the school year in June, the Project Staff met 
with a representative group of parents and students to determine 
goals for the '75- '76 school year. These goals are reflected in 
the summary of this report. The staff is meeting prior to the be- 
ginning of the school year to translate those generic objectives 
into specific objectives for specific outcome. 
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^ CHAPTER 1 - 

INTRODUCTION . ' 

■ ■ ^ , - 'J' 

Background 

In^ the decade following Sputnik (1957) quality in education 
was . interpreted as meaning an excellent preparation for collegiate 
study for students who clearly demonstrated academic promise in 
the 'garly grades . , ' 

Increasitig attention was given to academic discipline and 
> curriculum reform movenients were vastly accelerated. SMSG, PSXC, 

PSCS, focused their efforts on the precollegiate programs thereby 
CTibraci^g the college bound student. 

However, the largest proportion of our American youth were 
unable to gain entry into the higher ranks of academic or the 
highly technical fields. 
*h Socioeconomic, ethnic and geographic discrimination ^ntinued 

« to present subtle yet systematic impediment to a vast majority of 

students vAio, after high school, became non-college bound; When 
many of these students did "opt" for college through the open en- 
rollment policies of major urban college centers, they found tre- 
mendous difficulty in toping with the expected competencies. 

These barriers were scarcely voiced in the early period of 
curriculum reform. As the late sixties and early seventies davmied, 
it became patently clear that American education was faced witji a 
problem of alarming proportions. HoW could this system of modem 
education fail to recognize the needs^ o£ the other 50% of the 
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population? 

More recently, noted social scientists; >4oynihan, Jencks, Jensen, 

et al provided a stage for dialogue which set a new assault on equality 
# 

o£ education. 

1 ' 
James S. Coleman,^ a sociologist, in his pathbreaking study, found 

that (1) throughout the schbol years, family background was the most 

iii5)ortant factor in determining pupil achievement, (2) the impact on 

achievement frrai things schools controlled was barely significant, and 

(3) that in school the mature of the student body was more important 

in affecting achievement than anything the schools did. 

' 2 

Arthur R, Jensen, an educational psychologist, found that 80 
percent of IQ is genetically determined and that, therefore, most of 
the difference in IQ's between Blacks and non-Blacks is a matter of 
inherited genes. He argues, further, that this means that schools 
cannot succeed in bringing achievement levels of Black students up to 

those of non-Blacks. His findings were met with a storm of controversy. 

3 

Christopher Jencks, a sociologist, looked at incomes and occu- 
pations in relation to school and family background characteristics 
(inputs) . He found that the quality of schooling and the nature of 
family backgrounds have a very limited effect on onj^'s future income. 
Luck plays the most important role of all. The implications drawn are 

I 

James- S . Coleman et ^1 . , Equality of Educational Opportunity (Washing- 
ton Government Printing Office, 1966). 

2 , ^ . . 

Arthur R. Jensen, **How Much Can We Boost I. Q. and Scholastic Achieve- 
ment?*' Harvard Educational Review , Winter 1969, pp 1-123. 

3 ^ 

Christopher Jencks et al.. Inequality: A Reassessment of the Effect of 
Family and Schooling in America , (New York: Basic Books, 1972). ^ 
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that schools don't make a difference in one'§ future occupation or 
income, though some schools may be more pleasant places to be in than 
others . 

As educators looked for answers through flexible scheduling 
arrangements, regenerated individualized instructional programs, 
computer assisted programs, change in organizational formats, et al, 
subtle questions of WHO CAN BE EDUCATED? FOR WHAT? continued to plague 
the educational communities. 

The "Seventies brought a new burst of energy to CAREER EDUCATION. 
The question remained - WHO CAN BE EDUCATED? FOR WHAT? 

In The Disadvantaged: Challenge to Education , Mario Fantini and 
Gerald Weinstein recomnend that schools, urban, suburban and rural, 
orient the educational process toward the preparation of the individual 

for four careers - work career, parental career, citizen career and a 

4 . 

career in self -development . The first three involve preparing the 
individual to function in specific socikl positions; hence each of 
these purpose statements would be categorized as an individual -in - 
society purpose. A "career in^ self-developinent" means developing the 
individual so that he can fulfill his personal and individual needs. 
Fantini and Weinstein point out that this career differs from the other 
three in that here the school is educating the individual to fill his 
own needs, whereas the other careers are concerned primarily' with 
society's needs. The orientation is toward the individual as a unique 
person; hence preparing the individual for a lifetime career of self- 
development is an individualistic purpose. 
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Mario D. Fantini and Gerald Weinstein, The Disadvantaged: Challenge 
to Education, New York: Harper § Row, 1968, pp 426-39V 
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Fantini and Weinstein believe that adopting these purposes would 
enable the school to adapt to an extremely inq)ortant condition; namely, 
the great individual and cultural diversity in our population. First, 
these purposes would enable the school to accommodate differences in 
interests, abilities, and backgrounds. Second, by developing this 
great diversity in talent and interest, they would permit the school 
to contribute to both the social goocj and individual fulfillment. 

Schooling is one of the primary means of socializaton in everyday 
society. Education provifles a powerful and liberating force for every 
man. T^refore, every man must be educated and there is ijo knoivn 
reason to set a lower estMjate. 

"Peter Pupil, the ra^Wterial of the educational 'production 
process,' ent^ers tl^ publics school system. with a certain set of socio- 
economic inputs or characteristics; for example, family income and 
background, race, sex, IQ, residential move, test scores 

The ipain job of a school system is to transform "Peter Pupil" igto 
a mobilized, achieving individual who recognizes his worth, achieves 
at his highest level of potential and aspirations. 

What direct ion 'then, does a school system take given the inescap- 
able conclusion of major research that the larger determinants affecting 
achievement have been repeatedly isolated as the structure status and 
values of family, neighborhood or environmental iAfluences (particularly 
peer acceptance), and the measure or degree of self -concept . The first 



"Which School Resources Help - Learning: Efficiency and Equity^i^^hila- 
delphia Public Schools." Business Review , Philadelphia: Fed[eral Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, 1965. 3. 
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two factors are Usually included in the concept of SES. Most studies 
suggest, that the family exercises the greatest effect on the develop- , 
ment and maintenance of the self -concept. 

Thus, the studfent possesses a set of qualities, experience and 
expectations through which the influence of the school experience must 
filter. ^ ' , 

Though SES factors are not within the ijimediate control of school ^ 
administration and teachers; though long term family relationships are 
linkages to the child's self -concept, it becomes increasingly clear 
that schools must foster efforts to forge interrelationships and partner- 
ships so that those inputs which are harriers to the 5iild' achievement 
and motivation are lessened and diminished. ' o 
Problem 

The New Rochelle Public School System, composed of ten elementary 
:and three secondary schools, was the first northern school system ordered 
to desegregate its schools. A court order in 1961 decreed that Lincoln 
Elementary School was segregated and that the New Rochelle Board of 
Education come, up with a plan to implement desegregation. The initial 
plan involved permissive transfer to other schools in the city for all * 
those students whose parents requested it. In September 1961 approxi- 
mately half of the student population transferred to other New Rochelle 
elementary schools. During 1962 the Lincoln School continued in exist- 
ence with about half of the former student population. In 1963 Lincoln 
School was closed* and all remaining students were transferred by request 
to other New Rochelle elementary schools. The present policy still 
allows pupils living in t)ie former Lincoln School district to register 



in schools of their choice where space is available. 

Eight of the ten elementary schools enroll a non-white population 
of less than 25%; two others have a non-white population of 50%. The 
secondary school figures are 18%, 17% and 22% respectively. Of a pro- 
fessional staff of 658 persons, 12% are non-white; of a total adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff of 26 persons, 4% are non -white. Nine 
school board members include two non-whites, one serving as Vice-Presid- 
ents 

The largest white ethnic population in the district is of Italian 
origin. The professional cadre maintains approximately the same ratio 
as the non-white professional membership. Three of the nine board 
seats are held by members of Italian descent. 

Though still, considered a desegregated community, not an integrated 
COTmmity, the New Rochelle School System has continued to mak6 reason- 
able efforts to integrate its instructional program, provide innovative 
alternatives, secure adequate programs for students with special needs 
and has, through several routes, addressed itself to a cooperative 
venture with the various communities. 

Its general philosophy, as reflected by its goals, (see Appendix A) 
has been to provide quality education for all of its pupils regardless 
of individual differences and financial constraints. 

For the past decade, observations have been made of the pain, the 
disappointment and maybe the first dawn of realization on the faces of 
many minority (Black and Italian, specifically) parents- and students 
at the June graduation in our junior high school. Very few academic 
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awards, honors or tributes are bestowed upon this group of youngsters. 

Academic thrust, college prep courses, goals beyond high school 
appear limited in the choices of the larger population of this group. 

If one stands in the auditorium of the district's comprehensive 
high school's June awards night, the same general observation can be 
made of m^bers of this junior high school's graduation class. The 
same pattern is repeated!! 

Several administrators, ccnimunity persons, some staff at the high 
school have begun to raise the question. Why? Our effort will address 
itself to these questions and pilot a program that will generate some 
answers. 

Why are Black and, Italian (anci other minority) youngsters in the 
junior high school not aspiring at the same rate as the rest of the school 
population in proportionate numbers? Why are they often not achieving 
at a success level high enough to warrant academic rewards and tributes? 
Why are a large percentage of their (and their families) past school 
choices made in low technical and vocational choices? What can the 
junior high school do to turn these patterns around? Wl&t pragmatic 
links can be established between the junior high and the high school to 
enable the larger majority of these youngsters to reach for higher educa- 
tion opportunity? 

. Previous attempts to motivate and prepare large numbers of Black, 
Italian, and other minority youngsters for entry into academic careers 
and higher technical and vocational occupational levels havZ-met with 
some failure based upon present high school student statistics . (See 
Appendix B) . 
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It appears difficult to create an "in school" program in order to 
move the larger majority of this population into the destined goals 
as explained above. 
Solution 

If the amount of time spent in academic endeavors iti both the 
home and the school is highly related to patterns of achievement, then 
the manipulation of crucial time variables in each setting could produce 
the desired changes in achievement and, concomitantly, the. positive per- ^ 
sonal growth of students. Homes and schools could work cooperatively to 
give children a sufficient amount of time to excel academically. The 
expected result would be not only a uniformly high level of achievement 
among students, but also the development of the positive, and presumably 
desirable, personality characteristics. 

If the family could be brought into the school "program]' in a mean- 
ingful, relevant way, with shared decision-making efforts, student 
involvement, then the results of such a joint school -home endeavor might v 
work. The author believed that the non- school factors, which play an 

r 

important part in shaping the attitudes and ambitions of students of the 
» target population, could be upgraded by a family counseling approach. 
The purpose of this Practicum was to utilize a multiple counseling 
approach during evening hours, with parents as well as students, whereas 
most programs have employed'a traditional day program involving counse- 
lors, students and teachers. The project REACH was an attempt to, involve 

0 

parents and students in a family counseling program in order to stimulate 
motivation for improved school performance and improved planning for 
the future. 



OIAPTER II 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

"One of the great unsolved problems of American education, or 
of education anyvAiere in the world is -that of providing a continu- 
ous flow of dependable information on how well the schools are 
meeting the developmental needs of children and in what respects 

they are failing to do so." 6 
A H. S. Dyer 

: Social scientists have been increasingly concerned with the 

antecedents of school success • These antecedents throughout the 

literatift-e are labeled as .SES; self -concept, achievement motivation, 

McClelland (1955) decision-making skills, peer status and other 

familial factors. 

Socio-economic Status 

"American public schools have become significant instruments in 

the blocking of economic mobility in the intensification of class 

distinctions." ^ 7 

Clark, Kenneth 

"If you know a child's class status you can quite accurately 

predict what will happen to him in school and how successful he will 

be." 8 

Sexton 

• » 

'6 

Boocock, Sarane S. An. Introduction to the Sociology of Learning , 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972. 

7 

Clark, Kenneth B. "Alternative Public School System." Harvard 
Educational Review , v. 38 (Winter) 1968, p 101. 

8 

Sexton, Patricia Cayo. Education and Income . New York: The Viking 
Press, 1961, p 42. 



Countless studies document famly SES as the most powerful 
predicator of school performance. The higher the SES of the student's 
family, the highef his academic achievement. This relationship seems 
to hold no matter what measure of status is used, (occupation of 
principal breadwinner, family income, parents' education, etc.) The 
relationship continues to hold with a variety of achievement -aspiration 
variableisXincluding grades, achievement test scores, retentions at 
gTjade level, course failures, truancy, suspensions from school, drop- 
out ratio and college plans. It continues through studies, to predict 
academic honors , awards and other indicators of success in the inform- 
al structure of the student society. 

Boocock (1972) suggests that the relationship of SES to achieve- 
ment may be more complicated; other characteristics related to SES 
may be independently related to achievement. She cites family size as 
one; attitudinal factors another, (specifically she cites communication) 
economic factors and peer pressure. 

Other researchers have begun to cast doubts upon the strength of 
the relationship between social class status and academic values. 
Ralph Turner (1964) /after re-examining data from earlier studies and 

from his own study pf Los Angele$ High School students, concluded that 

j 

the overall relationship is rather small, there are less class differ- 
ences in recent studies. Bronfenbrenner (1958) confirms this point of 
view in his review of studies relating to child -rearing practices. He 
notices a narrowing of the gap in the last twenty five years. 

Both studies suggest that the stratification or value system is 
changing in America as it relates to SES. 
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Curry (1961) also reported evidence indicating that factors other 
than intellectual ability are associated with successful aca:demic achieve^ 
ment. Curry studied 1,883 sixth graders with regard to chronological age, 
IQ» sex, socioeconomic status, scholastic achievement, and infoxmation 
concerning the occupation of the mother. The number of working mothers 
in the two groups was nearly equal; thus, this factor was discounted 
as an inf licence on success or lack of it. He reported that the ratio , 
of male to female underachievers was 2:1, but the converse was tru^ in ^' 
the case of the over achievers. Another not unexpected finding was that 
the middle socioeconomic group contributed a larger number of both under- 
achievers and overachievers. In the overachieving group, the upper and 
lower socioeconomic groups contributed a proportionate number to the 
total. However, in the underachieving group, the upper socioeconomic 
level contributed three times the number contributed by the low6r socio- 
economic group. This suggests that the lower level group achieves at a 
level commensurate with their low level of ability or that there may be 
special factors operating at the upper socioeconomic levels to produce 
underachievement . ^ 

In a study by Picou (1973) of Black- White variations in a model 

of the occupational process, a weak relationship was observed between 

' t- 

socioeconomic status and academic performance; thus challenging the 
importance assigned by earlier writers to this relationship. Sewall(1970) . 
His findings concerning these variables reinforced those recently reported 
for a sample of Northern White youth. He noted that the relatively 
small amount of variance in aspirations accounted for by the predictor 
variables allows considerable opportunity fqr the addition of new vari- 
ables in future studies which attempt to develop models of the occupation- 
al aspiration process. 



McClelland (1958) formulated hypothesis about "the way in which 
value difference influence differential achievement^ among Southern 
Italian families. He used nine sources, among them, D'AIesandrie 
(1935), Eisenstaat (1956), Kluckholm (1954), to hypothesize that the 
American Italian family derives its attitudes from its cultural heri- 
tage largely frcm Southern^) Italy. * 

In Southern Italian culture, the traditional attitude toward edu- 
cation was (and is) very different. School and book- learning were alien 
pursuits, remote from everyday experience. Priests were taken from 
their families and even their villages in order to be educated. To the 
typical Southern Italian peasant, school was an upper-class institution 
and potentially a threat to his desire to retain his family about him. 
Although education might well serve for some as a means of social 
advancement, the peasant was disposed to believe that this avenue was 
not open to his children - in this case, education was not functional. 
Family life, local political power, and other objectives Were stressed 
as alternative goals to learning. 

McClelland asserts that even in this country, the^i^ttitude of the 
first -generation Southern Italian was, in part, negative to education. 
He reports an Italian educator as saying, ^'Mother believed you w6uld go 
mad if you read too many books, and Father was of the opinion that too 
much school makes children lazy and opens the mind for unhealthy dreams.; 
Jntellectualism, in itself, was not valued in Southern Italian comrnmi- 
ties. Learned men were of another class, or alternatively, they were l""^ 
men of the church. Status in the community changed slowly; property 
was in all cases more important than learning. Property could be 

♦ \ 
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accipulated faster by a trickster -t^tracieT than by a scholar. Scholars 
were like inoi^:(good men, but not of the real world,. 

According to NfcClelland, la famiglia in the Southern Italian . 
culture was an inclusive social world/ The basic mores of this society ; 
were primarily family mores; everyone outside the family was viewed 
with suspicion. Where the basic code was family solidarity, there was 
a strong feeling that the faiftily should stay together - physically 
close together. 

The essence of the ethos has been most forcefully captured by 
Edvard C. Banfield, vdio states the one premise from which the political 
orientation would seem to flow: ' "Choose so as to maximize the shortrun 
advantage of the family and' assume others will do likewise." 

Finally, in relationship to SES, Moerk (1974) through a longitud- 
inal study on the aspirations of minority and majority students, suggests 
that the expectancies of both minority and majority group members ^e 
influenced by epochal changes in opportunities for educational, occupa- 
tional , and economic advancement . The more sober and modest expectations 
in 1970 of those groups which had high expectations in 1967 fit real- 
istically into an economic situation of recession and unemployment. The 
two contrary influences of epochal changes, the rising chances for minor- 
ity groups on the one hand and the decline in the econonic outlook for , 
the entire society on the other hand, may have made, the re^^ts less clear 
cut than if there had been a sin^ epogenic trend. \ -^^ ^ 

His longitudinal study indicated that majority groins maintained 
their expeclation level with^ increasing age, \Aiile the expectations of 
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McClelland, David; An Address to ,the Society for Social Science, 
June, 1956. 
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the minority group members declined vdth increasing age. These trends 
could be interpreted as an adaptation to the facts of life of both 
groups. While majority students often have chances to reach high 
levels of expectation, minority rgroup members encounter, with progress- 
ii^g age, many obstacles to educational and occupational advancement. 
The latter group members arfe, therefore, often forced to accept an un- 
wanted occupation and to yield early in life to the frustration of the 
present social reality. . . 

The implications of these findings for counseling are manifold; « 
only three that appear to be most important are specifically stressed: 

1. The aspirations ^d desires of young adolescents, independent 
of whether they are from the majority or minority group, are closely 

•adapted to the opportunities provided by society. Therefore, nothing 
is amiss with their achievement motivation. 

2. Counselors should, however, counteract the trend in the mass 
m^ia that extols only the ends, that is, financial success, and 

they should spell out, in detail the means-ends connections, that is, the 
paths that young persons have to follow under the present social circum- 
stances to reach their goals. . « 

3. Finally, counselors need to help adolescents of the^ minority 
groups,* especially when the latter approach the age of realistic ^decision 
making, to cope with the realities and the, frustrations of their socio- 
economic status. Counselors have to demonstrate to the faltering and hesi- 
tant adolescent the particular stepping stones between aspiration and 

f inal^ goals so that the gap or discrepancy between their desires and 
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J:heir opi)ortunities is seen not as forbidding but only as challengT' 
ing. 

_ The* study of self ^concept, vdj:h its roots in philosophy and 
• psychology, has long been recognized as an important undertaking in 
education. - The relationsliip of self-concept to academic achievement 
has been substantiated in "numerous studies over the years. Among 
the major studies dealing with this relationship are those completed 
by Brookoyer (1965) , fiiedsoe (1967) and' Gill (1969) . Relationships 
between self- concept and academic achievement have also been studied 
from various points of view. Two such views have included the in- 
fluence of self- concept on performance in school and the influence of 
performance in school on self -concept. Studies by Lamy (1965) found 
substantial evidence to support the proposition that self-concept 
significantly influences performance in scho|)l. 

Among the fa,ctors which haVe been shown to contribute to the 
development of a child's self -concept are the home, Coopersraith (1967.) 
and the overall school environment. Morse (1964), Subfactors associated 
with the overall school environment include the influence of the teacher 
and peer group on a child's self- concept. Findings of the Alvord (1974) 
investigation further suggest a relationship between self-concept and 
factors associated with three primary environments created by the home, 
peer group, and school. , 

As for the home environment, significant positive correlations 
between the family subscale or self -concept and science achievement were 
found to exist at both the fourth and seventh grade -levels in the Alvord 
Study. Peer group influence was also found to be significantly correlated 
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with science achievement for fourth grades, though no such relation- 
ship was noted for seventh or twelfth graders. 

In the. Off ice of Education's Eqi^ality of Educational Opportunity 
Survey, self-concept is utilized as the conceptual linkage to explain 
the effects of family background and school compositional factors on 

student achievement performance. Colemstn,^et al (1966) reports that 

10 

"sense of cpntrol of environment" had the strongest relation to 
achievement of all the variables measured in the survey and this includes 
all family background and all school context variables. Rehberg (1970) 
and others too numerous to cite have shown that family background factors 
such as socioecoiiomic positdn, race, income and parental educational 
attainment are .associated with achievement values, achievement motiva- 
tion and self-concept and" that such personality and attitudinal variables 
determine in part, successful behavior in an academic environment-. 
Katz (1968) and Pettigrew (1971"^ also use seLf -concept to account for 
the positive association between school contextual factors and home. 

Sense of control of environment was the most powerful predictor 
of test scores in Coleman's mammoth study. Coleman, et al (1966). 
.The researcher found that for Black children, sense of control of en- 
vironment accounted for more test score variation than any other variable 
Black children who did exhibit relatively strong ^^nse of control had 
considerably higher achievement than those with low sense of control. ^ 



10 

Control of Enviroipcment ^is the name given to an index formed by the 
respondent's answers tQ^t)ie following items: (a) Good luck is more 
important than hard wpi^for success; (b) Everytime I try to get 
ahead ,^ something or s'cmbody stops me; (c) People like me don't have 
much chance of being successful in life. Sane of these items are 
identified as important dimensions of an individual's self -concept 
-by Rosen (1956-1959), Ka^ (1965) and Rehberg (1967-1970). 
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The control dimension was less strongly related to achievement 
for Whites, whose self-concept (confidence in their own ability to 
learn) was a more powerful predictor of t^st scores. 

The relationship between the variables of race, academic achj.eve- 
ment and sense of control of environment, may be- summarizeii as follows: 

Minority group children (in particular. Blacks and Puerto Ricans) 
are less likely than White majority group children to be good students.. 
(Though they may value achievement and education, the low sense of 
control and lack of self -concept are negative factors,) 

Minority group children are less likely to have a sense of control 
of their own environment. 

Children with low sense of control of environment are less likely 
to be good students. " » 

Self-concept emerges from the life experiences of the individual 
and has its beginnings in the transactions between the family and the 
culture apd the infantas body. Just as the child develops his sexual 
identity and sense of values, the interpersonal relations between parents 
and child are significant in developing concepts of self and worth. For 
example, indifferent parents seem to be positively related to children 
with the lowest self-esteem. Rosenberg, (1963). 

The self-concept grows out of a process 'of evaluation by the in- 
fant and child and from the reflected appraisals of significant others. 

Perceived parental behavior is 'relevant to the child's development 
of self-esteem. It was found that girls perceive themselves as more 
accepted and intrifisically valued than, boys and that boys seek to 
enhance themselves through ability, whereas girls seek to develop self- 
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esteem through dependency relationships, Ausubel and others (1954), 
That this attitiide, toward one*s parents continues beyond childhood 
is -dndicated by Jourard and Reiny (1955) , who found that ah individual's 
attitiode as an adult toward his body varied with his belief concerning 
his parents* attitudes. How one perceives his parents, whether accur- 
ately or not, is a vital source of influence on the developing self. 

Age trends are discernible iji self-developnent. The sel'f -concept 
is not a unified structure "but is multidimensional, with different as- 
pects of the self system moving into sharper .focus at different age 
levels. Accuracy of self-6stiinate in the middle-childhood and early 
adolescent years seems to be a function of teacher and peer appraisal. 
Gordon and Wood (1963) . « 

%^er (1953) hypothesized that vocational choice is simply an 
extension of one*s self -concept or perhaps more pr<ecisely, the imple- 
mentation of one's perception of self in a real life situation. He 
further indicated that the translation of the self -concept into a 
vocational choice takes pj.ade primarily during adolescence. 

A related explanatixsn of the shortcomings of the early experience 
of most disadvantaged children stressed the lack of opportunities for 
the child to develop a sensVqf power over his environment, a recogni- 
tion that his behavior has a direfct and predictable effect on the be- ~ 
havior of others, and a sense o£ cpntrol over his destiny. '^Several 
studies have reported significant relationships between the individual 'i 
socioeconomic or ethnic status and his sense of mastery - the degree 
to which he views himself as able to manipulate events and achieve 
desired goals, in contrast to seeing himself as a pawn of destiny, with 
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little iJifluence on the course of his life, Strodtbeck (1958), 
Rosen (1959), Coleman (196^). 

« 

When several ethnic groups , stratified by social class, were 

compared on con^xDnents of the "control" dimension, significant 

differences were found both for social class, and for ethnic group. 

In every group, people in the upper social strata' expressed a great- 

ex belief in their ability to control tfieir own lives than did people 

in the lower strata. Ethnic groups al^o differed ffom each other. 

The highest mean score was achieved by the Jews, followed closely by 

White Protestants, Greeks and Blacks. Italians fell scMuewhat lower • 

♦ 

and French-Canadians fell at the bottom. Rosen (1959) . As was true 
for achievement motivation, "control" scores also showed significant 
interactions between self-concept and achievemi^nt. 

Low self-concept is a final serious handicap to academic success 
of disadvantagedj^children. Brookover and Gottlieb cite research that 
shows a relationship between pupils' generalized self -concepts and 
their achievement in school. The studies also revealed that the self- 
concepts of individuals varied by subject matter areas. In other 
words, a pupil is likely to get a better grade if he thihks he can. 
Whether he thinks he can is dependent, in part, upon what he thinks 
"significant others" - mother, father, teacher, and peers - think of 
his ability. Wyli^ (1961). The self-concept of the disadvantaged 
lower-class child in respect to his sfcademic aptitude is likely to 
be low. In addition to his frequent failures, the attitudes toward 
him of his teachers, not to mention His parents, confirm his low 
assessment of his talents. His peers are unlikely to encourage him 



to see himself as capable of good school work, 

The educational implications are clear. Emotions and values 
are in a transactional relationship with jplassroom behavior and 
learning. Children's /elf -esteem not only is related to family back**- 

» 

ground variables but also can be modified by the school situation, 
Positive self-regard, the internalization of yalues, and the develop- 
ment of a repertoire of cognitive styles begin early bu;t are modifi- 
able through experience in school. 
Peer Pressure (Significant Others) 

Coleman (1961) theorized that there exists a strong student peer 
culture which is separate from, and often at odds with, the values 
and goals of adult society. Coleman suggests that in our technocracy 
the family is losing more and more of the functions which formerly 
made it a self-sufficient socioeconomic unit as well as the major 
source of emotional support and solidarity. Parsons (1962) agrees, in 
the sense that he states that there is a kind of duality of orienta- 
tion among the young: on the one hand, a compulsive independence (or 
so they display) a touchiness with respect to adult expectations 
and demands; on the other hand, an equally compulsive confonnity and 
loyalty to the peer group. 

Coleman interpreted 'his data as it related to the adolescent, 

"The balance between parents and friends indicated the extent of 

the state of transition that adolescent experience -leaving one family, 

but not yet another, they consequently look both forward to their peers 

11 

and backward^ to their parents." 
11 

Coleman, J. S. , The Adolescent Society . New York: The Free Press, 
1961, p 5. 
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Finally, a major interest of Coleman's and a major methodological 
contribution of'the Adolescent Society is the measurement of school 
vaXue clijnates. A linkage between tl\e ^alue climate (determined by 
peei- influence) of a school and the kind of scholastic performance 
of the student appears to be highly significant. 

In a study by Teahan (1974) on the effect of sex and predominant 
socioeconomic class school climate on expectations of success among - 
Black students, data showed that the iinpact of the majority of 'high 
school peers was even greater than the effect of the family on the 
academic achievement of his sample of males. Wilson's (1967) studies^ 
with Blacks revealed that the iinpact of peer group socioeconomic 
status may begin in later elementary grades and may be especially 
crucial for disadvantaged Blacks. 

Teahan 's evidence seems clear, therefore, that peer influence 
of the predominant socioeconomic class of a school does have consider- 
able impact on many aspects of achievement including college aspirations 
and attitudes towards college, grade level performance. In primarily 
middle-class schools, lower-class males are elevated in terms of ;pxpected 
occupational success in contrast to lower-class males in predominantly 
lower-class schools where expectations seem depressed. . 

Gordon (1957) developed a model in which he explored the relation- 
ship between the social status and the behavior of adolescents. Con- 
clusions from his model suggested that for the general population of the 
adolescent, a) success in non-academic areas contributes more to status 
than scholastic achievement; b) successful participation in highly rated 
Student activities- athletic team, band, certain conmittees and clubs - is 
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a better predictor of individual status; c) the informal syston of 

friendship groups and cliques is ''especially powerful in controlling 

adolescent behavior, not only in such. matters as dress and dating, 

12. 

but also in school achievement and deportiWBnt/' 

^ Many researchers like Coleman conclude ^hat school achievement 
and social acceptance varies from one school to another. 

It will depend entirely upon t^he level of acceptance by the 
choosers and the chosen. 

According to Boocock, two studies document the impact of peer 
contact uppn academic aspiration. These studies cited by Boocock, ^ ^ 
Campbell and Alexander' (1965) , Alexander and Campbell (1964) , demon- 
strate *'it is the interpersonal relationships with on^s*^ friends 
within the high school that determine high or low aspirations, although 

0 

the likelihood of having friends with a given set of attitudes is deter- 
mined partially by the composition of the student body as a whole, 
which constitutes the pool from which one's friends may be drawn.** 

Adolescents, like adults, have many statj^es and roles. Status 
refers to one's position in a group, and role to the behavior associated 

with a particular status. A teen-ager mpy be a son, a brotheY, a steady 

ft 

boy' friend, a buddy, a part-time employee, a student, a football player, 
a class president, and a leading character in a school play. In each of 



Gordon, *€f. Wayne; The Social S^tem of the High School ; Glencoe, 111., 
Free Press, 1957, p viri. 
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Boocock, Sarane; An Introduction to The Sociology of Learning ; Boston: 
Houghton Miflin, 1972, pp 223-225. ^ 
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these stati:^es, he plays a different role. How he plays, the role is 
determined to a considerable extent by the manner in which others expect • 
him to play it. Such role expectations become, in fact, a part of his 
self -concept. 

The roles that a teenager plays in the social setting of the school 
are of great ijnportance to him. School is the place .where he meets his 
friends. Whether or not he ''rates'' in school may determine whether he 
graduates from high school, goes to college, or drops out of school. All 
of the social life of teenagers does not, of course, take place within 
the school. In fact, extra-class activities more nearly approximate the 
kind of learning found in intimate peer groups than do class activities. 
For this reason, the studied of Gordon, Mallery, Coleman and otl^ers who 
have studied adolescent status systems in terms of participation in 
student activities are extremely important to educators. 
Achievement Motivation 

Why do some children develop the need to achieve whereas others do 
not? McClelland found a high relationship between the need to achieve 
and "parents' high standards of achievement warmth and encouragement, 
and a father who is not domineering and authoritarian." These conditions 
are fairly common in middle-class homes. None of them is common in lower- 
lower class homes. Yet an increasing number of young people from dis- 
advantaged as well as working-class homes do demonstrate the need to 
achieve and are graduating from high school and attending college. r 

Joseph A. Kahl (1953) tried to find the answer to why some intelli- 
gent "common man" boys are more ambitious educationally and occupation - 
ally tlian others. By interviewing the boys and their fathers, he decided 
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that a. core value in the homes of the ambilJious boys was "getting ahead/' 
whereas a core value in the hcMiies ''tio b%s vrtxo were not ambitious was 
"getting by," The fathers of ambitious sons' usually were not satisfied 
"with their own progress and blamed their inadequate educations for their 
lack of success. The fathers of less ambitious boys seemed resigned to 
their lot. The boys who planned to go to college but who came from homes 
that had not encouraged them to go had been -influenced by friends. Kahl 
states that at the time an intelligent boy reaches the seventh grade, he 
makes his initial choice as to whether or not he will do well academic- 
ally. (A survey by the College Entrance Examination Board also found the 
seventh grade to be the year when most pupils decide to go to college,) 
Kahl's (1953) analysis of a sanple Boston high school population (Beta 
Harvard Mobility Study) illustrates the power of parental aspiration. 
The significance of his analysis is that their power is not synonymous 
with SES. In his interviewing he found in the dec is ion -making apparatus 
of boys whose abilities and environments could lead them in two directions 
that the parents were key in their decision to "go on to college," Kahl 
concluded that once students acquire the motivation to achieve, their 
social background does r[ot hold them back, Rosen's achievement syndrome 
study (1956) supports the academic aspiration and shows the translation 
of achievement motive into school performance. 

Studies by Pierce (1959) , Schneider (1953) and Sewell (1959) suggest 
that underachieving adolescents with lower SES place great stress on money, 
security, respectability, obedience and conformity to authority. 

Various writers have related achievement values to important socio- 
cultural concerns, tn The Achieving Society , l^Clelland (1961} suggested 
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a reformulation of Weber's Protestant Ethic in which the values of 
Protestantism are seen as antecedent to independence and mastery trains 
ing^ which in turn produc^^chievement motivation and consequent economic 
(i^e., capitalistic) development, Strodtbeck (1958) developed the con*^ 
gruent argument that contemporary derivations of aspects of the Protest-- 
ant Ethic indexed by the Luckholn value schona and related to sub- 
cultural and structural features rather than religious values per 5e> 
accounted for the differing rates of social mobility exhibited by various 
gTj'oups in American society,' Thus, Rosen (1959) and Strodtbeck (1958) 
argued .that Protestants, higher social classes, and urban groups such 
as Jews would exhibit higher levels of achievement values than groups 
with agrarian background or with non-^Protestant religions such as the 
French- Canadian, Italian and Negro populations of the Northeastern 
United States. They found that achievement values wqre related to SESi 
race and ethnicity as expected and that these values were associated with 
group differences* in achievement-oriented training practices and in levels 
of h Achievement. More recently, Schwartz (1971) in a study of Los 
Angeles Mexican-American and Anglo-American high school students, fouftd 
future orientation associated with Anglo-American status and higher SES, 
and Rosen (1973) found increased emphasis upon achievement among more 
urbanized migrants in Brazil. 

The literature on the achievement syndrome has demonstrated the 
significance of intra-familial power relations on the associations 
between external status indicators and the development .of achievement 
orientations in the child. Initial evidence on this effect at)pears 
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iji early research McClelland (1953), Rosen and D'Andradp (1959, which 
showed that paternal dominance was inversely related to son's n Achieve- 
ment. The nature of this effect 'has been further explicated in studies 
by Strodtbeck (1958) and Rehberg, et al (1970), both of which found 
that the effect of paternal power was mediated by the father's extra- 
familial status. Careful examination ^r„Table 4 in Strodtbeck (1958) 
^ows that especially among Italians', 'over achieving sons tend to come 
from families in which high SES fathers have relatively more power than 
the mother. 

' Similarly, Rehberg, et al (1970) found the relationship between 
achievement training and achievement behavior was largely eliminated in 
working-class families where the father was perceived as autocratic, a re- 
sult that did not obtairf^in middle-class families. 

While not directly concerned with achievement orientations, a 
'consistent finding appears in research summari-zed by Boocock (1972). It 
shows that the academic achievement of males is not deleteriously affected 
by the presence in the household of an unemployed father, but that father 
absence combined with mother's employment does not produce lower academic 
achievement. , 

The latest study, Lupetow (1975) noted a similar factor. about the 
achievement syndrome. In a population of 2,461 high school seniors, 
achievement values were higher among females than males, were related 
to parental socioeconomic status and size of residence and to education- 
al performance and aspirdtion. Elaboration of the association between 
parental characteristics and student" achievement values resulted in two 
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important interpretations. First, achievement values ofrmalps, but - 
not females, depended upon the combination of internal family influ- 
ence and external status.* Secondly, the elaboration suggested that 
male achievement value-orientations may be due to internal family 
socialization processes, but those of females to external influences, 
th^ consistency .of findings on the interaction of influences within 
the family and external $tatus in this aixi other studies^ feveii when 
various measures of achievement patterns are used, suggests the im- 
*portance of family interaction processes in achievement orientations 
and questions the validity of treating motive, A/^^ue, and aspiratioil^as 
discrete aspects of an achievement syndrome. 

• As these accumulating findings show consistency in effects center- 
ing around intra-and extra- familial processes having . consequences for 
achievement and mobility, it would appear that res^parch on the achieve- 
ment syndrome should continue, but that more attention should be paid 
to family interaction processes and^ status and their effects upon the 
different components of the syndrome. 
Other Familial Influences , 

That the educational supports provided by the home are highly re- 
lated to both intelligence and achievement has been demonstrated in - 
several studies Dave (1963), Wol^f (1965), Henderson (1966). Through 
interviews with mothers, the investigators tapped (1) the degree to 
which th^ family was actively involved with the child's education, pro-' 
viding concrete supports or showing concrete evidence *of providing for 
his educational future and (2) the availability of intellectual or 
achievement models for the child. The correlations between scores on 
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these "family process variables" and both intelligence and achievement 
^69 and ,80 respectively, exceeded those generally found with SES. , 
Whitentan and p^utsch (1968) also reported significant effects of 

particular family variables on school achievement. For examples,, they 

i ■ ■ ^- . . 

found that lack of ^"conversation at dinner," low parental aspirations 

»^ , • ' . ' 

for the child's education, and few "cultural activities" (trips tp 
museums, libraries, Jioos, etc.) which the child coulcf, anticipate parti- 
cipating in over tlie weekend were as significant deterrents to school 
achievement as dilapidated housing, excessive number ^of siblings, and 
failure to attend kindergarten. , ; - . . 

^o kinds offemily variables are important. • 

1. Family Characteristics: 

Socioeconomic ,status, race, religion - attributed to child by virtue 
of his family membership. 

2. Way the family' is structured and. the attitudes ajid behavior^ 

of the members with respect to one another. * 

McClelland (1953) used this technique to determine the motivation 

♦ 

to achieve in his study - fantasy changing (through folk tales) and 
decision-making games. They fomd that in a home that was more restric- 
tive and more intent on obedience in child rearing, the lower the amount 
of achievement content contained in the folk tales. 

In other studies high achievement orientation is created less by > 
early i|idependence training than by the more direct transmittal of 

achievement-i'elated value attitudes by the parents, v^dlether they occurred 

'J 

in the form of reward or punishment for achievement in cultures "low in 
gener^ 'indulgence" or in the form of a jpositive role 'model for achieve- 
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.men't in cultures "high in general indulgence," 

Relationships of this kind have also been established by Crandall 
and his collaborators in their cross -sectional sttwiies at the 

Pels Institute. Thus, the achievement behavior of 3^to 5 year-old 
kindergarten children .correlates with the degree of positive reinforce- 
ment \A\\.c\i they receive from their mothers for their achievement efforts 
ajid„,strivings for* recognition. Another study, Crpidall; Dewey, Katkovsky 
§ Preston (1964), produced more correlations between parental attitudes 
or reactions and outcome in an academic achievement test for daughters 
tlian for sons. Other investigations, Katovsky, Preston § Crandall (1964), 
have shown that parents apply the same expectations and evaluative atti- 
tudes toward achievement in their children as they do toward their' own 
achievement. Furthermore; they interfere in various ways in order to 
transfer th^ir own evaluative attitudes to their children; it is notable 
that the effect of -this interference is more frequently visible in the 
child of the opposite sex. 

In a comparative study of different social class and ethnic groups, 
Rosen (1959) found that Winterbottom's findings are characteristic only 
of a middle- class sample. Independence in routine skills vrfiich relieve 
the parents of caretaking is demaildfed earlier than child -centered self- 
reliance in the lower social class. Such authoritarian, restrictive 
socialization practices result in loW achievement motivation, no matter 
how early a more child-centered type of self-reliance is expected. 
McClelland (1961). This is confirmed in a cross-cultural study of 52 
pxeliterate ciiltures by Child et al. (1958), who found that the achieve- 
ment related c6ntent of orally transmitted folklore is associated with 
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dominant child rearing, practices as in the earlier study by McClelland. 

Rosen and D'Andrade (1959) wanted to observe parental influence 
directly and, therefore, arranged for 9-11 year old boys to work at 
achievement tasks (such as building a tower with irregularly shaped 
blocks) at home in the presence of their parents. The boys were blind- 
folded and allowed to use only one hand in order to make it more likely 
that they would get help from their parents. The boys were divided into 
groups high and low on n Achievement that were carQfially matched for 
other facts, such as intelligence and socioeconomic statjas. Both tiie par- 
ents of the highly motivated sons, as ccsnpared to the parents. of the sons 
with low motivation, set higher levels of aspiration with respect to their 
son's abilities to achieve. The parents, particularly the mothers, showed 
more appreciation and warmth. The mothers of the sons with high motiva- 
tion, in contrast to the fathers, rebuked them for failure, broke in with 
hints, instructions and efforts to urge their sons on. The fathers looked 
on in a more detached and benevolent way. According to these findings, 
strong achievement motivation in boys is promoted in families character- 
ized by high achievement-oriented levels of aspiration and by warmth and 
harmonious personal relations; and in families in which the mother stimu- 
lates achievement competence directly by positive and negative sanctions, 
vAxile the father on the contrary respects aAd furthers the son's autonomy 
which he stimulates by a sympathetic attitude toward self-reliance. 

These appear to be the conditions under which high achievement -related 
value attitudes of the parent generation are best transferred to, and pre- 
served by, the following generation. The mother assumes the direct teaching 

i i ' - . 
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role making use of the classic principles of learning, reinforcing 
desirable behavior with rewards, and eliminating undesijsfcle behavior 
with punishment. It is she who calls forth an ''affedtive change" - 
McClelland et al- (1953), a ''steep expectation gradient'' — Heckhausen 
(1963) following the successful or unsuccessful outcome of an achieve- 
ment situation. Her importance, particularly in early childhood, must 
be rated very high. McClelland (1958). 

Litwak and Meyers (1974) propose that schools look at family 
typologies in the sending neighborhoods to the schools, using three 
variables - value, knowledge, and structure -resources, a scheme for 
classifying families in relationship to achievement motivation. They 
suggest that allv^ssible family types derive from combing these 
variables, assuming each to be dichotomous. 

Their family types. are as follows: 



Family Types. 
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Description of Family Types 

1. W(5ll-off, informed, 
acceptors, educated in- 
tact, well-off family with 
kin support ^d positive 
toward school policy. 

2. Poor, informed acceptors. 
Educated, broken and poor 
family, without kin sup- 
port and positive toward 
school policy. 



Resource 

Support For Knowledge of Structure for 
Educational Educational 
Values Processes 



Implementing 
Goals 



high 



high 



high 



high 



high 



low 



Litwak, Eugene and Meyers, Henry J., Sqhool, Family and Neighborhood : 
the Theory and Practice of School -Community Relations , New York: 
Colunjbia University Press, 1974: p 123. 
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Desctiption of Family Types 

3. Well-off, uninformed, 
acceptors. Poorly educa- 
ted, intact, well-off 
ramily, with kin support, 
and positive towards 
school i^olicy. 



^Resource 

Support For I&iowledge of Structure for 
Educational Educational Implementing 
Values Processes Goals 



high 



4. 



6. 



Poor, uninformed, accept- 
ors. Poorly educated, 
broken family, poor with- 
out kin support, and posi- 
tive toward school policy. 

Poor, uninformecj, rejectors. 
Poorly educated broken 
family, poor without kin 
support^ and negative to- 
ward school policy. 

Poor, informed, rejectors. 
Educated, broken family, 
poor without kin support, 
and negative toward school 
policy. 



high 



low 



low 



7. 



Well-off, uninformed, reject- 
ors. Poorly educated faijiily, low 
intact, well-off with kin 
si^port, and negative to- 
ward school policy. 



8. Well-off, informed, reject- 
ors . Educated , intact , well - 
off with' kin support, and low 
negative toward school 
policy. 



low 



high 



low 



low 



low 



low 



high 



low 



low 



high 



high 



high 



This kind of analysis alerts the school to the need for .linkage with 
low or high initiative, low or high group expertise, low or high 
group identity. If the school extends itself to thq neighborhood, the 
school is not told within which substantive area of life they must be 

»i ■ . ■ 
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prepared to work: educational, medical, counseling, etc; but it 
does suggest that the school must either londertake new services 
not directly educational but seriously affecting education or de- 
velop processes for working through other organizations (delegated 
function). It is important that the school -conmunity agent be 
sensitive to structural problems of families so as to choose link- 
ages best adapted to the problem in light of the need for balancing 
distance. 

SCHOOL-HOME INTTERVENTION SHJDIES AND RESULTS 

Perhaps the most important contribution of all of these studies 
is that they prove the truistic importance of the total culture, and 
yes, substantially, the home with so many related variables, in indi- 
vidual differences in achievement. There does not seem to be enough 
fempirical evidence that there ate significant differences among fami- 
lies in their valuation of achievement. What differs is the degree 

I to which high motivation is translated into a workable, set of life 
goals and* strategies for reaching them. Parents of school achievers 
COTimunicate this to their children as well as interact with them in 
such a way that the children are taught the behayiors needed to ful- 
fill high achieving motivation status. There literally seems to be 

' from £^11 the data, no single influence as it relates to achievement 
syndromfe, as powerful as the home. Though the research identifies 
factors of peer influence and self -concept as significant, they, too, 
are managed by the child in relationship to the kind of interactive 
behaviors initiated in the home. 

A survey of the literature suggests that the schools can 
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intervene more successfully in relationship to the achievement 
syndrome and reality of aspirational levels in two. specific areas: 
Program of Personal and Informational Counseling with Parents and 
the Counseling and Training of Students so that they learn how to 
apply decision-making skills to the life long process of responsible 
choosing. 

While there is significant literature demonstrating that 

(a) self-concept is a significant determinant of student achievement 
performance, regardless of the student's I.Q., race, family, socio- 
economic position, indeed, Regardless of any of the other factors and- 

(b) that in piany students self-concept occupies the positon of an 
intervening variable in the linkage between family background, school 
contact and educational success, (Felice -1974) ; there is, however, 
very little evidence in the literature to demonstrate that either 
programs have been introduced for control of self -concept alone, or 
that if such programs have been introduced, that there has been 
sufficient evaluation to determine the genesis of behavior change. 
Thus far, the literature continues to suggest that the variable of 
self-concept must be Examined across multiple interactions and re- 
lationship. A study by William and McCormick (1974) of Upward Bound 
students demonstrated that reported self-concepts were related variables 
which can change concanitantly within a rather brief period of time. 

Felice (1974) in a 3-year longitujjinal study of the detenninants 
of achievement for majority and minority Students in segregated and 
desegregated schools in Waco, Texas, assessed the relative contribution 
of family background and school contextual factors to the explanation 
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of varience in self-concept. He found that family socialization 
practices exercised a larger effect on self-concept than any 
other variable. Any program designed to influence self -concept 
behavior should place this varience in perspective}. 

As indicated by earlier discussion, interpersonal and peer 
group relationships have long been realized to play a signifi- 
cant role in the emotional and social development of the student. 
Isolating and studying peer relationships, hov/ever, is extremely 
difficult. 

Present studies seem confined to basically the classroom 
setting. This is somewhat superficial, because the intermediate 
grade child's most significant peers may well be a sibling or a 
neighborhood buddy in another class or grade while the secondary 
school student's significant peers may be in arwther classroom. 

A further limitation to investigating the peer relationship is 
lack of experimental control and manipulation. Relationships are 
not as easily made experimental variables as are teaching methods, 
subject matter, hardware. The issue of manipulating (changing) peer 
relationships involves at least two other considerations, ethics and 
psychological resistance. From an ethical point of view it is 
questionable whether an individual (teacher, parent) or institution 
(home, school, church) has the moral perogative of attempting to 
change or alter another pei^on's (the student) relationships. Even 
if this were possible it should be realized the student, to the ex- 
tent h§ is aware of being manipulated, will probably resist and may 



even strike back. 

A research o£ the literature shows no significant programatic 
or research^ effort to control peer relationship for intervention 
purposes in relationship to acluevement syndrome or the raising of 
aspiratig)nal levels of underachievers . 

It is the opinion of this writer that the two variances, self- 
concept and peer relationship awareness for underachieving students, 
must be incorporated in any program designed to change behaviors as 
they relate to the achievement syndrome and levels of aspiration. 
STUDIES RELATED TO THE COUNSELING INTERVENTION 

One fundamental view of the objective of counseling is that its 
task is to help students change their behavior in ways that will help 
them solve the problems they bring to the counselor. (Krumboltz 1964); 
(Michael 5 Meyerson 1962) ; (Pascal 5 Zax 1956) . This behavioral 
approach to counseling and guidance postulates that behavior is modi- 
fied by the environment; that is, behavior is leanjed. It follows 
that if one views behavior change as a learning process, the methods 
Lised to bring about behavior change should be derived -fron a knowledge 
of learning. (Bandura 1961). 

Several studies reinforce the concept that counseling can serve 
as a modus operandi for raising achievement and aspirati^al levels. 

Krumboltz and Schroeder (1965) tested experimentally, with 54 
11th grade volunteers, the effectiveness of reinforcement and model - 
reinforcement counseling in increasing the exploration behatl^r of 
high school students with a vocational or educational decision problan 
Reinforcement and model -reinforcement counseling procedures that were 
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specifically designed to encourage undecided students to -explore 
relevant occupational and educational information were generally 
effective. 

Dickinson and Truax C\966)o evaluated the effects of time- - 
limited group counseling upih^ the college uufiderachiever by contrast- 
ing a matched group of underachieving college students receiving 
group counseling with a group receiving no counseling, using change 
in academic performance as the criterion for evaluating outcome. 
Specifically, it was hypothesized that: 

1. Underachievers receiving group counseling would show 
significant improvement in grade-point average (GPA) and level of 
underachievement compared to a matched control group. 

2. Within the population of underachievers receiving group 
counseling, those receivi^Jtfie highest levels^ of therapeutic condi- 
tions would show the greatest improvement in GPA or level of under- 
achievment. 

The obtained findings bearing upon the original hypothesis pre- 
dicted greater improvement for the counseled than the control students, 
and among the counseled greater improvement for those receiving the 
highest levels of accurate empathy, non-possessive warmth, and genu- 
ineness, supported the original hypothesis on all measures of counsel- 
ing outcome. The counseled underachievers as a total group, showed a 
greater number post-counseling with passing grades, a greater number 
post-counseling with grades higher than pre -counsel ing, a higher aver- 
age grade-point average post counseling, greater change from pre-to- 
post-therapy in underachievement scores and less absolute level of 
underachievement post-therap;^ in comparison to a matched group. 
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Schaeffer and VonNessen (1968) described a non-ejq)erimental - 
study in which group counseling and crisis-event xole-playing were 
used with acting-out Black adqlescent girls. After four group 
sessions and a few individual ^^tacts, the girls, according to the 
authors, developed skills in handling aggression, had better re- 
lationships with peers and teachers, and were not in ?iny trouble 
requiring discipline. Unfortunately, no objective measures, con-* 
trols or procedures of analysis were reported. 

.Benson and Blocher (1967) also selected subjects from a homo- 
genous population, tenth- grade^ underachieving boys with negative ^ 
feelings and attitudes toward school. - The 28 boys who agreed to 
participate were randomly assigned to experimental and control 
groups. After 18 weeks of group counseling, tihoroughly described but 
difficult to replicate, the experimental groups showed Grade Point 
Average improvement that was significantly greater on the average 
than the controls. 

In testimony before the U. S. House of Representatives* Sub- 
committee on Labor, Health, Education and. Welfare, William J. 

14a 

Erpenbach cited the results of Project TALENT'S report in 1970. 
With respect to educational peons, 61 percent of ^e boys and 55 
percent of the girls expect to ob&in some regular college training. 

K 

V 

Though it represented only a 1 percent increase for the boys, but a 
10 percent increase for the girls, the number? of boys and girls 

T?a 

Project TALENT is a National Longitudinal Study of the effects of 
personal educational, and social influence on career development. 
One of its major intervention constructs was the improvement of 
personal and academic guidance programs. 
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planning other types of post-high-school training also showed in- 
creases so that only 14 percent o£ the boys and 15 percent of the 
girls indicated they do, not expect to get any education beyond high 
school. This represented d substantial drop from the 28 percent 
and 29 percent who indicated such expectations in 1960. 

Though few studies have been concerned with promoting change 
in academic performance among elementary, students, a notable excep- 
tion is the study of Jackson (1966) . - 

Jac^on (1966) studies the effects of a three-year|treatment 
on the academic development of 190 children who were identified as. 
underachievers. During the treatment period'-^pounselors worked with 
the smidents, parents and teachers of the experimental group. Seventh 
grade marks in English, mathematics, social studies and science were 
among the major criteria assessed as the dependent variables. The 
grades of the experijnental subjects were consistently better than 
those of the control group on 10 of the 12 criteria used. Although 
investigators encouraged the cooperating districts to limit their 
services given to the control subjects, this was impossible because 
controls were referred to special reading teachers, tutors, social 
workers, and other pupil services personnel. This fact may have 
attenuated the differences found between the two groups. 

Gazda's (1968) review of the literature indicates positive 
changes of 'one type or a^iother have^ generally been reported in about 
half of group counseling studies. Most of these changes have been 
descriptive in nature. About fifty percent (50%) of studies utiliz- 
ing GPA have shown significant improvement and about twenty percent 
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(20%) of studies have indicated gains in self-concept with other 
improvements listed as decreased. anxiety, improved family and peer 
relationships, improved school behavior, improvi^ school attendance, 
increased educational and occupational information, and improvement 
in reading. In studies where group counseling was compared with 
individual counseling, outcome results are about even with reference 
to which approach is superior. 

Inasmuch as there is significant research documenting the influ- 
ence of parent-child relationships on academic achievement and aspira^ 
tional levels, one must further explore the counseling intervention 
strategy as it relates to parents.,, v 

The review of the literatur.e indicates that educators are evolv- 
ing a new concept of the parental ^le in relation to the school. 
Previously the school attempted tdlloSter parental interest in the 
school per se. Recently, however^ innovative practices across the 
country are attempting to engender parental attention and involvement 
with the child. Implementation of such'programs are largely throfyjh 
varied personal and individual ct)unseling strategies. ' 

Kilman and Reiter (1^75) investigated the iinpact of a counseling 
program for mothers on the perceptions and behavior of family members 
The mother; father, "and one problem child of 13 experimental and 11 
control families were evalyatiiid before and after seven weekly counsel 

ing sessions. The experimental spoi^ses experienced a significant in- 

% . • 

crease in perceived family integration. The experihiental, families 

reflected a significant increase in .the number of positive responsps 
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and a significant decrease in the number of negative responses used 
by the three family members. The undesirable behaviors of problem 
children within the experimental families decreased significantly. 

Gilmore and Pigott (1972) in a parent counseling project design- 
ed for the Lexington, Massachusetts school involved junior high school 
and high schfcol students. 

J • - ' 

The results/of the parental counseling of the 26 students whose 
parents engaged in the program seem to be extremely encouraging. 
When all students w^re considered, 54 percent of the group whose parents 
were counseled for approximately seven hours , improved in one letter 



grade ip one or more courses. The group whose parents were not counsel- 
ed, only iii5)roved 19 percent in one or more courses. In the experi- 
mental group, only 23 percent lost one or more letter grades during^ 
the year, when they were compared with the previous year, and 5£ 
percent of the 26 students in the control group lost one or more letter 
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The authors of the study felt that the results in the junior high 
school were particularly encouraging as it was the first t^e that 
parental counseling had been conducted with parents of seventh grade 
, students. In the junior high school there were, then, for experimental 
students ^n average improvement in three sub j ects of one letter grade . 



In ..a Pilot Program of Time Limited Group Counseling with parents 
of pre-adolescent underachievers , Krigsman, et al, (1974) found a 
number of advantages in having school psychologists work with parent 
counseling groups of 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th grades in the school, rather 
than referring them to a community clinic for service. These advantages 
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included the ability.for the psychologists to be in touch with' 
» 

and aware o£ the child and all that surrounded hiih in school, thus 
enabling the ^psychologist to estimate the degree of distortions of 
the parental perception of the child and his situation. The authors 
also reported that the parents found the weekly contact with the 
psychologist useful since it .afforded them an opportunity for an un- 
biased outside opinion as well as the possibility for consensus. 

The" authors conceded that it is likely that in a percentage of 
the "^children, of the 26 parents involved in counseling , underachieve- 
ment_was not specifically connected with or derived from psycho- 
pathology. This assunption is supported in the fact 'tha.t 431 of the 

untreated group gained a year or more in reading, and 551 gained aiM 

< 

year or more in math. In the treated group, 641 achieved reading 

1) * 

scores of on^ year plus, and 57% produced higher math scores of one 
year or mo!P<l, The mean gains in reading and math were 1.2 and 1.1 
respective!^ for tjie counseled group. For the non-counseled group* 
the means were .8 in reading and 1.1 in math. 

In Belvidere, New Jersey (1967) a "troika' "parent, teacher, . 
child) concept was evolved. The program utilized Parent; Effective- 
ness Training Prpgram; Peterson* (1969) . This 24-hour course of 
classroom instruction developed by Thomas Gorden had a fee of $40.00 
per parent (although some parents are financed by the school) and 
used the Parent Effectiveness Training Notebook. The intent of this 
course was to assist pfarents Si establishing better relationships 
with their children through: (a) listening to' feelings ; (b) formulat 
ing their own feelings into direct messages; and (c) acquiring these 
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'and other skills through tape recordings, role-playing, lectures, 
demonstrations, discussions, and practice experiences/ The success 
of this program has resulted in the establishment of three regional 
offices • 

The Cr^ston, lihode Island (1967) pilot program is another 
approach for high schools uncovered in the review of the literature. 
The main goal was to foster better communication between parents and 
adolescents and in so doing, facilitate the student's development in 
the home and the school. Three basic practices were involved in this 
program. In an attempt to bridge the generation gap adole3cent- adult 
conferences between 60 students and 60 parents were established with 
student -teachers (representing the in-between generation) as confer- 
ence leaders. The second practice involved project staff serving as 
leaders in conducting non-directive guidance sessions with parents. 

The third practice involved establishing investigating teams comprised 

/ 

of 6 parents and 6 students who were: (a) to research specific social 
problems; (b) participate in at least one allied civic or cultural 
experience; and (c)*then exchange views via debates on the problem 
under consideration. 

This research on counseling shows that improved behavior as 
related to achievement and aspirational levels, should occur. 

A major goal of counseling, then, is to help students to learn 
how to make good decisions; (Gelatt, 19^2); (Katz, 1963); (Krumboltz, 
1966). For many students, this decision-making process includes con- 
sidering a number of alternative courses of action, searching for 
relevant information about the possible outcomes of each alternative. 
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and evaluating the information obtained in light of personal value 
judgments in order to arrive at the most worthwhile solution. 

Theoretical basis for decision-making instruction includes the 
work of Super (1957) and Tiedman (1963). According to Gelatt (1972) 
and his associates, the optimal period for decision training appears 
to be the middle years. 

Considerable progress has been made toward helping clients de- 
velop adequate vocational decision-making skills in terms of three 
components: seeking information, considering alternatives and con- 
sequences, and deciding in terms of success probability. Studies 
which investigate the principles of ^reinforcement and social model 
learning in promoting career exploration and planning have been most 
prevalent in the literature. 

Ryan (1968) demonstrated that both group reinforcement counsel- 
ing and evaluated siimilation materials (programmed vocational materials, 
films, career-day activities) were significantly more effective than , 
control procedures in promoting vocational decision-making and know- \ 
ledge of sources of personal data and occupational infomation. 

Stewart and Thoresen (1968) reported two studies with eighth and 
eleventh- grade students. Some students in the sessions listened in 
groups of four to three audio-presented group social models; each 
presentation was followed by group reinforcement discussion. Other 
students engaged in reinforcement discussion after completing written 
materials on topics such as "Possible Interests After High School,^* 
"Getting Helpful Information," and "Occupation and Me*" Although 
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subjects ijm the experimental treatments were significantly more 
engaged, on the average, in information-seeking behaviors than 
control subjects were, considerable individual variations were 
found. 

Miller (1973) in evaluating the results of the Deciding Program, 
introduced into schools across the nation in January IQZ^^^ound the 
following: 

Students in experimental groups are concerned about and interest- 
ed in making well-considered, well-informed decisions; experimental 
students were better able to explain why they wanted to achieve a 
specific educational choice; they were able to describe through clear 
personal objectives and they were able to list more alternatives for 
themselves after high school- - ':J'^er 

The ^ergland and Quastrono Study (1972) demonstrated that a 
series of structured group stimulus materials and group sociaK models 
do promote better career- information and inforniatipn^ processing behavior 
by high school students . 

The information "lerived from the cited studies lends support to^ 
the concept that counseling intervention not only can be successful, 
but is a preferred way for achieving student, parent and teacher growth. 
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CHAPTER III 



PROCEDURES 



Popiilation / 

The New Rochelle City School District serves a community which is 
part suburban bedroom, part self contained industrial and .commercial 
coiftmunity. The economic status of its inhabitants varies from extreme 
wealth to extreme poverty with every level in between. , The formal edu- 
cation of the parent^ of our children is as varied as are their ethnic 
and religious backgrounds. 

New Rochelle 's population is 77,000 of whom approximately 65,000 



are White, 11,000 Black, and 1,000 "other races." There is also a 
considerable minority of non-English-sp6aking groups in town, the two 
largest being I^^dian- speaking (New Rochelle is the scene of continuing 
migration fran Italy) and Spanish- speaking" (chiefly from central and 
northern South America, e.g. Ecuador, Colombia). 

The public schools' 11,681 students reflect the ethnic and socio- 
economic diversity of the city. Of these, some 6300 attend the ten 
public elementary schools. The remainder attend one high school and two 
junior high schools. 

As a result of both its own experiences and' the influence of state 
and national trends in education, the school district has become increas- 
ingly aware that traditional school methods haw not always been success- 
ful in meeting the urgent needs of all the children in the community. 



This is probably an underestimate of the population. A census dependent 
upon the willingness and ability of people to fill in complicated forms 
arid mail them back obviously lias built in error, particularly at the 
lower end of the economic scale where much of our adult population is 
functionally illiterate in the English language and living in areas 
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During the last few years many innovative programs .have been intro- 
duced in an effort to provide a more effective education for all child- 
ren. The obvious diversity of our school population has helped our ^ 
staff to the rea/lization of the possibility of many different ways of 
approaching and helping children and the necessity of adapting curricula, 
instructional techniques and materials to the needs of each particular 
group of children or to an individual child. 

These years of educational innovation and experimentation have also 
been years of economic stringency, and at this time of national financi-al 
crisis, New Rochelle finds that its school syst^ faces severe budgetary 
cutbacks* t 

Jt . . 
The local property tax which accouats for 75% of the support of ouV 

schools is outmoded, regressive and has now reached the confiscatory stage 
for many of our homeowners. New Rpchelle has a relatively narrow, pre- 
dominantly residential tax base. XThe probliem is further compounded since 
an inordinate amount of land (20%) tax exempt property. 

State aid, which averages 40% statewide, provides for only 22% of 
New Rochelle "s school budget. Title I, state and federal funds account 
for 3%. New Rochelle is faced with tremendous sums for tax refunds 
ordered by the courts for reductions in assessments and mounting costs 
for fire insurance. This is not just a local phenOTienon, as most people 
Icnow. 

Increased costs of services, equipment, supplies and construction 

ft 

are racing far ahead of the added ratables on our tax rolls. Clearly 
more of the educational bill must be paid by federal and state agencies. 

/ 
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' Expanded educational, social and health services for a wider seg- 
ment of the communityf rom pre-kindergarteners to those adults in Cpntinu- 
ing Education classes are provided. Special programs and services are 
provided for poor children; advanced college programs are provided for 
the gifted; special classes are provided for the exceptional child v^o 
needs very specialized help in order that he may become a contributing 
member of society. These are program components that make New Rochelle 
a responsive school system which provides for the needs of a diverse 
citizenry but yet dilute an already strained local tax base; 

Two forces have in the last few years had a strong influence on the 
educational philosophy and practice of the New Rochelle schools. One 
has been an awareness that the children of our district come from homes 
which reflect almost every possible variety of ethnic, religious, racial 
and economic background. The needs of the children and their parents' 
view of the appropriate role for the schools reflect this variety. Recog- 
nition of diversity has helped the professional staff to comprehend the 
possibility of many d^erent ways of approaching and solving educational 
problems. Thus many innovative programs have developed within the element- 
ary schools as a result of staff initiative, parent suggestion. or adminis- 
trative decision. 

At the same, time the school district has been involved in the pro- 
cess of endeavoring to secure eqioality of educational opportunity to each ^ 
child. New Rochelle was the first northern school district desegregated 
by Supreme Court order. Since that time the children ^o once attended 
Lincoln School have been bussed to other schools within the school district. 
Many of our elementary schools serve integrated residential areas. Few 
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children from the former Lincoln School area are bussed into tHese 

/schools to avoid affecting this natural racial balance* 

Most of the children from the fomer Lincoln School area are bussed 
into schools which serve basically VJhite residential areas. Thus, while 
our school .system is "desegregated" in terms of court order under which 

we operate, this is accomplished by bussing children o£ whom the over- 
whelming majority are Black and from low income families into schools 
whose population is overwhelmingly White and well-to-do middle class. 

In New Rodielle we see our educational policy as having two basic 
goals: (1) that every child should acquire those basic skills which will 
enable him to make those further educational choices which will best ful- 
fill his desires and his abilities. The acquisition of these skills 
should take place in a setting which recognizes the particular needs of 
each child. For a non-English- speaking child this includes that fluency 
in the English language which will enable him to function in a society 
where this is the language of the vast majority; but this fluency should 
be acquired in an atmosphere which enables him to carry with him as an 
important part of his intellectual and emotional equipment the language 
and traditions of his parents. For a Black child, hib education. While 
enabling him to function in a nation with a White majority, should be 
firmly based upoh a knowledge and respect for the history, traditions and 
culture of Afro-America. For all children their classroom experience 
should give them a picture of a multi-ethnic, multi-cultural society. 
(2) that every child should acquire those basic attitudes of respect for 
himself 'Jbnd others and the flexibility of response to life situations 
which will enable him to fully participate in the life of a city and a 
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nation made up of people o£ all races and faiths. ' 

The achievonent of these goals requires not only the education of 
our children but the continuing education of our teachers and other 
members of the school staff in those philosophies and techniques which 
vdll best enable them to serve our children. 

In spite of the best efforts of a dedicated and knowledgeable 
staff and the expenditure of considerable state and federal funds on 
special projects throughout these last years, we cannot say that these 
goals have been achieved. At this time, tests show that 24% of our school 
population is performing below minimum conpetency levels in reading and 
35% below that level in math. There is considerable parental dissatisfac- 
tion and disillusionment with the present school system, evidenced in 
part by the considerable number of children who attend private or parochial 
schools. Many of those parents who do have a choice of schools opt for 
the non-public schools. 

Within the public schools there would seem to be a basic inequality 
in the results produced by exposure to our educational system. 

The results of this year's New York State Evaluation Program, show 
that the feeding elementary schools to the Isaac E. Young Jr. High School 
have a significant number of students reading below minimum competency. 
The results are shown in Table 1 . 

These problems, common to most all urban systems, continue even 
though our district now draws funds from many state and federal agencies 
including Title I, Title II, Title III, Title VI, Aid to Urban Education, 
Manpower Training, Educational Professional Development Act, Pre-Kinder- 
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garten, arid NDBA III. Last year; well over $1,000,000 came intp the , . 
district in categorical funding. 

In addition. New Rochelle had a wealth of programs and curriculum 
instructional innovations including an extensiva district "vride open 
educational program. Alternative programs for jmiior high schools, 
Mini -Courses program at the high school, as well as a Thre6 I's program 
modeled after the Philadelphia Parkway Program, and a state-wide recog- 

f 

nized Occupational program. In addition, curriculum and instructional 
changes have occurred al/ the classroom level with the movement towards . 
IPX I differentiated staffing, teaming and other innovations. 

An annually published document, "The New Rochelle School Profile: 
A Report of the New Rochelle Public Schools to the Comnwnity" (see 
Appendix C) shows a strong correlation between academic achievement and 
SES. Except for the Lincoln area children, elementary students in New 
Rochelle attend neighborhood schools and thus, the school population 
closely reflects the surrounding residential area. School by school 
the achievement scores seem to relate closely to the socio-economic level 
. of the neighborhoods . 

A description of four of the feeder schools that send students to 
the Isaac E. Young Junior High School (school of the target population 
of this Practicum) follows: 
Colunibus School : 

Columbus School, totally, has 587 students and the largest number' 
of ADC children in the district, indicative of the fact that this school 
serves the largest concentration of low income families in the city. 
Over 30% of these families are Black; the White familie^ Include a large 
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proportion o£ recent Italian immigrants, and recently, Spanish- speakfiig 
iinmigrants from Central America, as well as other non-English speaking 
groups. Thus, Columbus School has the highest proportion of non-English 
speaking cMldren in the district, plus the largest number of children 
to whom English is a recent acquisition : facts which must be reflected 
in the achievement scores. Some children from the Lincoln area attend , 
this school. Bussing is not provided by the school district for these 
children since most of them live too close to the school to meet state 
requirements for the reimbursement of bussing. Some of the parents pay 
for an unsatisfactory and expensive bus service. Indeed, getting to* 
school is one of life's major difficulties for many of the children in 
this school. The present Columbus School district is made up of two 
former elementary school districts - Washington and Columbus - and while . 
its actual physical dunensions are not overly large, its loc^^Qn serv- 
ing a busy dovnitown area with all the hazards of heavy traffil:, compli- 
cated by its being bisected by the New England Throway and the railroad, 
makes for great difficulties for some of its younger students. New Rochelle 
does not have a school lunch program in the elementary schools. Thus, 
many of these children make a long and hazardous journey four times a day. 

Integration in this school district is, on the whole, not by choice 
but by financial necessity. 
Jefferson School : 

This school Serves a neighborhood which is predcmiinantly White middle 
and lower middle class and Catholic, many of whOTi are of Italian descent. 
Most residents own their own homes, chiefly older clapboard dwellings 
with some apartments and a few pockets of real poverty. Under successive 
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principals this school has tended to reflect the parental values of 
discipline, classroom quiet and ©nphasis on educational basics such 
as reading. and math - as opposed to "frills." 746 students are en- 
rolled in the Jefferson School. 
Stephenson School : 

This is^the smallest of the elementary schools, totaling 327 
student^^ One reason for its small size is the existence opposite 
the school of an overcrowded parochial school. The residential area 
is middle, lower middle and working class with pockets of poverty. 
Most of the Black students come from a low incOTie housing project. ^ 
Trinity School : 

The population here covers every economic level from extreme 

poverty to considerable affluence and also every education level. 

There are a few Black families resident in the district but most of 

the Black children are bussed in from the Lincoln area. This school 

reflects the largest melting pot in the district. It has the highest 

m 

oriental population and is the largest elementary school in the dis- 
trict, totaling 849 pupil^^ " '^'^ 
Thus, the Isaac E. Young Junior High School enrolling 1025 
students services students from a highly heterogeneous population. 
It does have the largest concentrate of Black families with low SES 
status, the highest proportion of Italian students, (it might be noted 
that approximately 2% of these students enter the school at 9th grade 
as the parish parochial schools are located in this section of town 
and many of the families cannot afford to k^ep up the tuition payments) 
the largest number of children for whom English is a second language and 
the largest number of ADC children of the two junior high schools. 
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■The above factors as well as Ihe data generated (see Appendix D) 
in' the needs , efforts of establishing a framework for the Practicum; 
Proposal, determined the decision to locate the project at this junior 
high school instead of both, though both junior high schools feed into 
the same program. - - 
target Population 
Step 1 

Seventh grade teachers were encouraged to submit names of students 
they perceived as underachieving. As a framework for selection staff was 
discouraged from placing on their roster students' who were^'^below grade 
level by more than one year" in reading, or who showed signs of specific 
learning disabilities. -No criteria value was given to the teachers other 
than their perceptic5h dr£ "bright or potentially bright underachieving 
youngsters." i 
Step 2 - 

» 

Over 100 names were submitted. The six teachers who had volunteered 
for the prqgram were provided with all data for students including all 
test d^ta, report card^data for the first half o^ -the year, the district- 
wide reading record card (see Appendix U) and couijselor's file, fiach 
teacher took six Students^; the Project Staff took the remainder. Teachers 
then filled out a Pupil Profile Form, (see Table 8 ) Through this process 
the population of 100 was narrowed to 66. , 
Step 3 

The Project Staff met with the evaluator. The principal had requested 
that the^ population be limited to 30 families. He felt that since funding 
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was not forthcoming for this school year, the project could still 
^safely be implemented. He also felt that more in5)act- could be irtade 
with 1:his lumiber. * 

Studies by Farquhar and Payne (1964) suggested, that there was . 
an extreme rangie in the absolute number of individuals identified as ' 
under- and- over achievement depending on the particular instrument used. 

In fact^ the determination of eithet category was largely dependent 

f - 

on the method used in selection. Another study Annesly, Odhne, 
Madoff and Chansky (1970) further suggested the same and in close 
agreanent with Farquhar and Payne foiind that the prediction of achieve- 
ment related to ability assessed on the basis of teacher judgment 
remained significantly accurate. Therefore, the Projett Staff first 
chose obvious' underachievers based on data such as continual overall 
drop in report card grades and aBefcdotal; comments that suggested such 
a pattern. ^ The staff went back tb the 7th grade teachers and utilized 
teacher judgment to narrow the final list to 34. The process used 
was one of an informal seminar of 7th grade teachers reaching consensus 
on each student. ^ * 

Table 2 shows the breakdown accordii|g to the following factors: 
sex, race, ethnic background and me^ln IQ for each. 
Step 4 

' •■ ■ 

Inasmu6h as the staff was seeking to aid parents in increasing 

their children* s self -concept through increasing their awareness of 

their students* interests, nihilities and attitudes, the evaluator 

designed an instrument (See Appendix E) that would give the staff in- 
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formation about the family, student interest concerns and levels 
of aspiration. ^ The second purpose of such an instrument was to 
enable the 2nd phase, of the pr(j)ject (2nd year) when personal 
counseling through the ^'T)on" system became an integral part of 
the project. The results of those interviews in terms of parents' 
perceptions are shown in Table 3 through Table 7 and shows the 
results of a questionnaire designed to determine student's aspira- 
tional level. ' ^ 
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TABLE 3 

Students' Interests and Hobbies, Indicated by Parents 



Interests 
and HobbjLes 


Boys * 


Girls 


Total 


Sporta 


12 


3 


15 


Music, etc. 




0 


3 


Reading \S 


1 


2 


3 


Fishing 


9 


6 . 


15 


Arts § Crafts 


2 


2 


4 

CI 


Flower Arrangemeiit 


1 


0 


1 


Mechanics 


3 


a 


3 


Housework, sewing, cooking 


0 , 


6 


6 


Other 


1 


2 


3 



. TABLE 4 

Most Frequent "Likes" of Students according to parents 



Rank o£ "Like" 


Boy 


Girls 


1 


Sports 


Clothing 


2 


Money 


Food 


3 


Clothing 


Food 
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TABLE 5 

Most Frequenr""Dislikes" of Students, according to parents 



Upper Half DAT Group 



Rank of "Dislike' 



Boys 



Girls 



1 
2 
3- 



'Cleaning up" 

Housework 

Being forced 
to 

do anything 



Housework 

"Cleaning up" 

Being forced 
to 

do anything 
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TABLE 6 

Number of Students with one or more Hobbies and Interests 
Indicated by Parents ' * 



Number of 

Hobbies § Interests 


Boys 


Girls 


. 1 


19 


13 


2 


8 ' 


10 


3 4' 


11 


6 


4 


_1_ 


6 
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TABLE 7 

Future Choice of Selected Population 

No. of Students 



Choice 


Boys 


Girls 


Graduate School or Higher 
Voc./Tech. 


1 


2 ' 


Four year College 


2 


■ 2 


Two year College 


5 


7 


High School 


6 


5 


Junior High School 


2 


1 


Not responding 


2 


0 
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MgfflODOLOGY 

Phase I • Adininistrative Exploration and ./^roval 

Though the author had established broad parameters with the ^ 
Principal and the Assistant to the Superintendent for a targeted 
population to be included in a 3 -year project designed to raise the 
aspirational levels of selected students towards higher future career 
choices, it was necessary and desirable to build an organizational 
team from the school staff so that the project would receive "ownership'* 
from s^v^^^ significant others*. The project could "not be "The Author'^" 
Project.^ 

The Principal and his administrative staff met with the author in 
several sessions to discuss the impact^ of such a project on a staff. 
Questions to be r^^lved were: 

1. How does one choose the most appropriate staff to carry 
out the project? 

2. If we cannot compensate the staff., how do we ensure a 
"lasting" volunteer corp? 

3. Should we limit it only to 7th graders? 

4. What if the staff ^that emerges caij^iot accept the limitation 
to underachieving Black "^ijjid Italian youngsters? 

5. The data is somewhat "finger-pointing" at our staff? How 
do we mediate the distress? 

Decisions made were as follows: . ' 

A brief description of the .project, its goals (Appendix F^} and 
the perceived need for it would be distributed to the Pupil PojgJonnel 

*Note: This was a good resolve as the author moved to a district -wide 
administrative position after the project was underway. 
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Services staff in late November. Following an opportunity for each 
staff mOTber to read it, the Principal called a meeting just after 
the Thanksgiving holiday. 

Present at this meeting were the two Assistant Principals, the 
School Psychologist, the School Social Worker, the Guidance Staff 
and tJfie two grade Deans. In addition, was the Coordinator of Guidance , 
at New Rochelle High School. 

Concerns similar to those raised in the smaller session (1-5) 
were raised by this larger group* More significantly, was the question 
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of how were we to determine (a) whetKer or not our efforts would make 
a difference; (b) politically, could we afford to predominately concen- 
trate on Black and Italian youngsters; (c) the School Psychologist 
raised several times whether or not the S.E.S. of the population was 
'/where it was at'* and could we turn that around. 

The Principal emphasized that the project was a three^year project; 
that while the evaluation necessary for the author's Practicum would be 
welcomed, he, with the author, (serving in the role of evaluator once the 
project was. implemented) would seek outride funding to build a support 
system for the project which would include longitudinal evaluation. 

In addition, the Principal of the high school was committed to a 
follow- through effort on the selected students once they reached the 
high school. 

An analysis of the data collected on graduates of New Rochelle 
High School, showed a large percentage of Black and Italian youngsters 
not achieving or aspiring for higher career choices. The group agreed 
that since the analysis showed that the Isaac E. Young Jr. High School 
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students had a significantly high proportion of both low aspirational 
choice and low academic achievement, It became ijnportant to recognize 




and attejnpt to resolve a need. 

In the subsequent decisions with the small group, research was 
presented (see Review of the Literatiire) which Showed' significant 
findings "delating to S.E.S. and achievement, out-of-school factors 
related to achievement, peer influence related to achievement and 
other important variables. 

The group subsequently agreed that the project was worth a '*try." 
The Principal indicated that he hoped to have one of the P.P.S. members 
volunteer for Project Leader. 

The group agreed to serve as a task force until the project was 
implemented with a leader and a program staff. In the meantime, the 
Principal would announce the project and then provide the staff with 
the same opportunity to peruse the description Of the project, its 
goals and the perceived need for it. 

At the next faculty meeting there would be an opportunity for dis- 
cussion, questions. Task force members might informally answer any 
questions if approached by a faculty member now that they felt better 
informed. 

1. The decision was made to recruit volunteers from the faculty 
meeting; to indicate that, at the present time, there were not funds 
but that outside funding was being sought. 

2. The decision was made to limit the project to 7th graders 
only. The Principal was strongly in favor of limiting the number of 
Students to less than thirty. 
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Phase II • Search For Funding ^ 
Small group nieetings had taken us through the month o£ December. 
(A short month due to Christmas vacation and snow days) . While the 
author was anxious to get the project underway, she was pleased at 
the opportunity for all parties at the school level, the high school 
level and the district level, to be fully informed of the clear intent 
of the project. Thougii^ implementation was delayed by two months, :^hfen 
the project began, it on a higher enthusiastic note. 

While "Waiting for the faculty meeting and response frcmi faculty, 
the author, explpred with central office the possibility of funding. 
Exploring with the Administrator of State and Federally Funded Projects 
and the Principal for District-wide Services, a Letter of Intent was 
submitted on December 5, 1974 under E.S.E.A. Title III. (Appendix G) 
The project was described as follows to the E.S.E.A. Title III. 
office: 

City School District of New Rochelle Project REACH 



1. Need: 

This Letter of Intent addresses itself to the gap, as outlined 
in the New York State Goals for Elementary, Secondary and Continuing 
Education, "between capabilities needed for occupational success and 
satisfaction in a modem society, and the capabilities possessed by ^ 
many individuals, such as persons who have completed or left school 
without adequate preparation for employment and/or further education; 
and persons who require training or retraining. 

The Isaac E. Young Junior High School is one of two junior high 
schools in New Rochelle. It has a wide concentration pf multi -ethnic 
cultures since it draws from elementary schools whose population Re- 
presents Asian, African, European, South American and Middle East 
Cultures. There is a considerable Black minority, a large Italian 
community, and a growing number of students entering the school syst^i 
to whom English is a second language. Although New Rochelle has the , 
image of 'a middle class suburb, it possesses all of the characteristics 
of gt large urban school district. 
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The gap mentioned above was identified by the school Language 
Arts Chairman and Principal through results obtained from use of the 
Battele instrument which perceived the 'lack of aspiration of students 
and parents, the inadequate communication between parent and school, 
and the poor achievement of the students,. In addition, a couqjarison 
of achievement, honors and high school placement of these youngsters 
at the high school level showed that 50% failed to graduate, 95% 
ranked in the bottom quartilfe of each graduating cla$s, and 85% were 
from the low income census tracts. 

2. Problem : 

In spite of previous attempts, the school has not achieved its 
goal of: 

a. coordinating efforts among various departments in the school 
to mobilize the full potential of resources to deliver collaboratively 
the kinds of service needed to alleviate the concerns as cited in the 
needs assessment. 

b. effectively working with parents across the home/school 
setting. 

c. creating a "learning society" link between the home and school. 

d. offering these students a solid, continuing program of personnel 
and group guidance so that students are assisted in forming strong educa- 
tional and vocational goals through reading, discuss^jop, counseling, and 
particularly through contacts with persons from th^t^al environment who 
have found meaning and self -fulfillment in life. ^ ^ 

3. Solution : 

The formulation of a school -wide program Which will provide dual 
thrust components; parent effectiveness, . guidance and training by support 
personnel from our school and community; concerted efforts to provide a 
program which links all forces that impinge on the students* development - 
home, school and community. 

A major focus of the program will be a "donning" system patterned 
after the Oxford University system. Staff will be recruited from within 
the building and the community to serve as tutor - counselors, resources 
for skills building, and as a resource and support system for parents. , 
We perceive the organization framework as one of orbit groups encompass- 
ing 10 - 15 students ^nd their families. 

Program strategies, and processes will be developed for these 
family groups on a dual level in school and evening family activities. 

Such a thrust will enable all (parents, staff, students community) 
to becoTue both teachers and learners. 

This djial thrust will enable the Isaac E. Young Junior High" School 
to establish a more cooperative and credible partnership with parents in 
establishing self goals, designing solutions and raising expectations for 
this population of students. [-p. 
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Several projects were submitted at the same time; therefore, 
REACH was in competition from within its own school district, A 
response from the Disseminator Aide at Title III. (Appendix H) 
indicated that we had not been funded.* 

This did not discourage the task force; they were ready to 
proceed. 

Simultaneously, Alta ^4eeks, the Key Guidance Counselor for the 
school, William D'Andrea, the School Psychologist and Max Moretti, 
Unit Chairman, had volunteered to staff the project. Mr. Konoshima, 
the Principal, selected Alta Meeks as Project Coordinator. 
Phase III - Faculty Input 

The January faculty meeting provided the opportunity for the entire 
staff to raise questions about th6 yalidity and promise of such a project 
The project was favorably received by the faculty, although they, too, 
raised the questions of how seriously could we "li^rfnit the effort to 
Black and Italian students," or "weren't there many more than 20-25?" 
"what criteria would we use for selection?" 

The staff was informed that final criteria would be worked out by 
the Project Evaluator, the Program Staff and the Principal,, himself. 
However, the Principal made two requests of the staff? (1) that any 
teacher who desired to work with Mrs. Meeks on a voluntary^ basis, see 
him after the meeting; (2) that all the grade teachers submit, a list of 
those students who they felt yjere capable but were either undermotivated 
or underachieving. Teachers could use their judgments. Three teachers 

.volunteered after that meeting, thus increasing the Project Staff to 

' -J 

*Note: The funds were extended only for a year. 
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three teachers, one psychologist > one administrator and the Project 
Leader. ^ 

Phase IV - Program Comnittee Planning 
After several planning sessions, the entire seventh grade 
faculty met. with the Project Staff on February 7th. The results of 
that meeting were shared as follows: 

r 

February 7, 1975 

TO: Mr. Isaku Konoshima, Principal 

FROM: La Ruth Gray, Evaluator 
Project REACH 

The "sharing** meeting of February with seventh grade faculty 
members generated several c(uestions which might fom the basis for 
some small group discussions with you and the Program Staff. 

Mrs. Meeks outlined the scope of the project, indicated the 
basis of the Needs (primarily the data worked out cooperatively with 
Dr. Caddy's staff and mysel£> indicated the basis of criteria for 
selection of students and their families and requested further input 
from staff. 

Sixteen 7th grade faculty members were present. There was an 
adequate P-ratio, only 4 of the 16 were passive during the meeting. 

Questions generated .by the faculty were as follows; 

1. "Are you looking for Black and Italian families only?" 

2. "Are they (the students) going to stay in their regular 
classes?" 

*3. "Will the students be aware of what is going on?" 

*4. "Can we select students who 'seem' able; who 'seem' to be 
working up to their total potential but might go further 
with this kind of support?" 

5. "Will we start a new group each year?" (Mrs. Meeks' response 
indicated we would follow this group through the high school. 
Decisions about a new group will ^have to wait.) 
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*6. "What specific things atre you planning to do with 
parents?" 

*7. "Will classroom teachers be able to vrork with the 
chosen parents* also?" ^ 

***8. "You have specific data on Black students, only trends 
on Italian students; cian you provide specifics on the 
performance of Italian students from the classes of 
"73 and '74?" 

* - These questions need to form the basis for further 
" discussion among the Prpgram Staff. 
*** - I will secure data through the cooperation of 
Dr. Caddy's Vff ice. 

Mr. Moretti and Mrs. Meeks assured the staff that the 
purpose for the skeleton approach was to provide an opportunity 
for legitimate faculty input into the planning decisions of the 
committee.. 

After the meeting, 2 of the 16 - 7th grade faculty members 
agreed to join the Program Staff. 

One of the staff members questioned whether it was 
possible to work with "these" parents. It seems to me that one 
of the assumptions of the Project is that working directly with 
parents is an alternative support systan in addition to our 
present efforts with these youngsters and that the Project must 
evaluate very careful!^ that assumption.. 

February 13th was set as the "cutoff" date for selections 
of students and their families. 

LCrbr 

. Mrs. Meeks and Program'Staff (5) 
^ Dr. James Caddy, Principal of New Rochelle High School 
Mr. Richard T. Olcott, Assistant to the Superintendent 
^ ^ for Instructional Services 

Naines began to come in; as a result the 7th grade staff began 
to take an act^i^ interest in the program; though only three addi- 
tional teachers subsequently volunteered, the opportunity to "share" 
concerns abouV youngsters in a positive vein was contagious. 

The Program Staff addressed itself to the questions #3, #4, 
#6 and, #7 in a^followup meeting on February 14th. It agreed to 
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share directly with parents and students, the PURPOSE of the * 

Project; decifled to leave final selection criteria to the* 

Evaluator and other Pupil Personnel Services members; agreed to 

outline specific activities for parents prior to first meeting; 

but agreed to allow parents the opportunity to provide feedback 

as to what they might like to happen in the evening sessions . 

On February 25th, the Project Staff met. The following 

memorandum shows the results of that meeting: \ 

February 28, 1975 

TO: J. Mrs. ^4eeks, Coordinator ) 

^4^. D'Andrea, Psychologist ) Project REACH 

Mr. Ntoretti, 7th grade Unit Chairman) Staff 

FROM: Mrs. *Gray, Evaluator 

RE: Meeting with Program Committee 

A record of your meeting with REACH Program Committee (on 
Tuesday, F.ebruary 25th, shows an initial selection of 66 students 
drawn from close to 100 names. 

Discussions was varied as to criteria but some internal 
consistency was finally determined by the group 

As a result of our meeting on Wednesday, February 26th, 
wp reached this final consensus on selective criteria. 

1. Students who show potential from all collected data* 
and teacher^SerCeption for high academic achievement 
but who are underachieving. 

2. Students who need a strong push to seize the opportun- 
ity to pursue academic challenges or higher technical 
goals . 

3. Support for certain students based on Pupil Personnel 
judgments. ^ 

We further agreed that we would collect all available data; 
I would design an instrument for same; and that the PrQgrajn Committee 
would become involved in the collection; and, finally, that we would 
hold all n^w names until tliis process was completed. 
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. r . Work Load Projection 

. 1. fiegin to determine date £6t first meeting with parents and 
^ the agenda of -that meeting. 

i. Assign a Program Committee-member to the task of designing 
projected activities with parents. 

3. Check the feasibility of using our own staff or an outsider 
to synthesize the goals of the » Program for parents .^t the 
first meeting. ' . 

4. Assign a committee member to crystal ize' concrete objectives 
(based on generic objectives of the original proposal) for 
the remainder of the school year I will work with him/her. 

5. Determine appropriate pre-post test instriiment for measuring 
outcome or those specific objectives. 

\ I vrauld suggest that data on students on existing list be returned 
no later than Wednesday, March 5th; tl»t pother meeting of the entire 
Program Committee be convened March i6th to take a look at the Work Load 
Projection; make decisions and set dates for completion of tasks. 

I will provide input for #'s 2, 4 and have available at the March 
6th meeting instruments for you to look at and make further decisions. 

LG:br , ^ ^ 

cc: Isaku Konoshima, Principal (I.E.Y.) 

Dr. James G^ddy, Principal (New Roche lie High School) 

Richard T. Olcott, Assistant to the Superintendent 

Members of the Program Committee " 

Phase V - Joint Collaboration In Selection of Students 

The Project Staff agreed that the Program Commitee would divide the 
66 names among themselves and the Project Staff to collect the data on , 
each student. The decision was made in order to provide each of us with 
the opportunity to cystalize on thinking about '"who** should be selected. 
In order to collect the data in a form that would make analysis and 
synthesis worifeble, the form Table I was designed. The procedural frame 
work is spelled out in the section which discusses '"population.** 
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Phase VI - Planning For Implementation 

Once the thirty-two students were identified and selected, the 
staff met to discuss the actual implementation of the program. As ^ 
another vaction session was ''eroding" time, staff agreed (if it could 
maintain parent and student interest) to meet weekly for the remainder 
of the school year. The initial meeting was set for April 1st. The 
staff proceeded as follows. The thirty students were gathered for a 
seminar on March 20th (2 days before A^cation) to share the^ possibility 
of the Project. Discussion centered around parents and students attend- 
ing evening sessions, student group work, possible family outings and 
other possil)ilities. Students were simply told that a review •'of their 
records indicated that they were'^jSot achieving in school at the level 
"we thought they should." Students were receptive but somewhat in 
we of what was intended. 



.t| requested that they alert their parents to a letter to 



follow. 



On M^rc:^ 24^h the following letter went out to all parents of 
students seld^i^. Teleph6nI/CaJ.ls followed (with each staff member 
taking 4/5 parents each) over the weekend prior to the April 1st 
meeting: 

t - ISAAC E. YOUNG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

\ 270 Centre Avenue 

New Rochelle, New York 

Project REACH W 

March 24, 1975 

3k' 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. 



We are making an effort to determine wl^t can be dc^ne 
by both parents and the school to raise and main^in high academic 
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achievanent levels o£ students with high potential within 
our school. This pilot program is called Project REACH. 



Your son/daughter 



has been 



selected to ^take part in Project REACH at Isaac E. Young. 

We are aware of your concern and interest in the ^ J 
education of your child. Perhaps you have at times asked 
yourself: 

Is ray child learning to his potential? 
Is the school doing enough to help? 
Am I doing enough to help? 
How can I as a parent work together with 
the school and my child more effectively? 

< 

The purpose of Project REACH is to help th3 student, 
parents, and school work together. We know your child is 
capable of good academic performance. The goal of Project 
REACH is to help the student make the most of his junior 
high school and high school education, by providing effec-r 
tive resources for both parents and student. 

In order to tell you more about Project REACH a meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, April 1st, 1975, 8 p.m. ^ Teachers' 
Cafeteria. 



More detailed information about Project REACH will be 
given at this time. 

Within the next few days we will call you to. find out 
if you can attend. 



LG:br 
Approved : 

Isaku Konoshima 
Principal 

Phase VII - Implementation 



Mrs. Meeks, Key Counselor, met with all staff prior to April 




Sincerely, 



Project Staff of Project REACH: 
Alta C. Meeks 
Max Moretti 
William D' Andrea 
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1st to outline the actual, impleipent at ion of the Project. \ 

A. All evening meetings in the form of. workshops would 
begin Tuesday, April 1st and continue until Tuesday, June 3rd. This 
would total ten evening sessions for parents and students. 

B. Most student and parent workshops would be held separately 

in adjoining rooms. However, all sessions would begin and end together. 
It would also be necessary to have several joint sessions. 

C. The staff , including the Coordinator, would rotate a3 
discussion leaders among the group. 

The staff would provide refreshments and facilitate beginning 
and ending the workshops on time. 

E. The staff mapped out the following tentative workshops and 
agreed to make plans available to parents at the first session, if 
necessary. An agreement was reached to change the content of -the 
workshops if the project members desired. substitutions. 

COMTENT AUDIENCE 



Session I Introduction and Purpose ^ Students and Parents 

(April 1) Opportunity for feedback 

Mini Workshops 
Information Session 
« 

Session II Peer Influence Students and Parents 

(April 8) 

Session III Workshop-Communication Skills Parents 
(April 15) Workshop-Communication Skills Students 

Session IV Workshop-Communication Skills Parents 
(April 22) Workshop-Decision-making Skills Students 

Session V Workshop - Self Concept Parents 

(April 29) Workshop -Decision-making Skills Students 
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COrfTENT AUDIENCE 



Session VI Workshop-Problem Solving Process Parents 

(May 6) ^ ^ Woirkshop-Decis ion-making Skills Students 

Session VII Workshop- Guidance Drama Parents and Students 
(May 13) (Role-playing) 

Session VIII Workshop- Conflict: Altema- Parents 
(May 20) tive Ways of Dealing 

Workshop -Decision -making Skills Students 



Session IX Workshop - Open Parents and Studg^ts 

(May 27) 

Session X Family Picnic or Outing 

(June 1 or 6) 



A detailed account of each workshop follows: 
Table 2^- shows the Organizational Chart of ^he REACH staff. 
The high school Pupil Personnel Services staff was represented on sev- 
eral occasions. The Principal attended five of the nine sessions. 
Attendance of Project participants will be found in the Results section 
of the Practicum, ' 

Session I -Parents and^ Students 
^ Introduction and Purpose 

Welcome Isaku Konoshima 

•Purpos.e of REACy. Alta Meeks 

Need* for REACH La Ruth. Gray 

Questions/Answers ' Willito D'Andr^a/Max 

^ Moretti 

Mini Workshop 

Students t The students were then grouped to work with one of 
the teachers on the following mini workshop: 
Objective : To elicit from students concerns about school, 
valuing on reading, achievement motivation. 



To enable students to begin to perceive the 
thrust of REACH. 

1. How much do you participate in Qlass? Why? Why not? 

2. What things help you participate in class? What things 

> 

don't? 

3. Do you read many books? Which ones? Why? Do you share , 
many books? Which kind? Why? ^ 

4. How long can you stay with a task? Why? Why not? 

5. To what extent do you become upset over mistakes? / 

6. In terms of your future 

a. What hope of success? 

b. Planned actions ' ^ ' 

c. What obstacles do you see interfering? 

» 

d. What are your feelings about failure? 

The above questions were fielded in a group discussion by ar 
skilled teacher. When the student groiip reported their findings 
to the larger group, the following concerns emerged: 

1. Students were most concerned about peer pressure. 

2. They viewed themselves in relationship to their friends' 
perceptions, / 

4. They desired more interaction with their parents. 

5. They were most uncertain about their future. . 

6. They did not value outside reading. 

Parents : The parents were broken into small groups. A staff 
member facilitated the discussion in each group. Parents, 

91 , . > 
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after convening in their groups and through a group dynamic 
technique, introduced to each other, were 'given the following 
'•working paper" to respond to. Leaders were instructed (1) 
to explain concisely and briefly why^ we had broken the large 
group into smaller ones; (2) reassure the parents that the pur- 
pose of the small group is to provide feedback to the Project 
staff so that we might phase in actual concerns of parents and 
students; (3) to use the brainstorming model to elicit answers 
to questions; (4) record feedback; (5) choose scxneone to report 
feedback to larger groups; (6) to keep all notes for program 
planning sessions. 

Project REACH 
April 1, 1975 

Parents, the following questions and activities are 
designed to provide useful information for ourselves 
in shaping the program. While we have a tentativfs 
program outlined for you, we would like to make 
certain that we're providing workshops that you'll find 
beneficial. 

Questions : ' 

1, A brief talk-around in which parents say school 
should be 

2. A discussion which elicits from the parents 
examples of what goes on in the math class as 
opposed to what they think should go on. 

l.'^.l have difficulty in understanding 

^aspect of my child's school work. 

4. I would like help in learning about acti.vities 
that will i^nable me to keep my child . • ./ 

5. I'd like small group training sessions in . . , 

6. I'd want to know more about 



7, What kinds of topics about school does your 
child share with you, 

8. Finally^ if there ^s time, the leader should 
find questions that get parents talking about 
expectations of six:cess for their children, 
(Goal setting what success is) 

Questions #1 and #2 enables the staff to elicit from parents their 
understanding of what goes on in school. 

Question #3- 6 enables the staff to elicit from parents where they 
perceive support needed in helping or supporting their children. 

Question #7 enables the staff to determine what kind of inter- 
action takes place at home. 

Question #8 enables the sta^ to elicit achievement motivatio/ 
status in the group. ^ 

These discussions provided us with group patterns. We needed 
to validate the assumptions made as a result of the original need 
study and the review of the literature. 

When the small parent groups reported to the larger groups, the 
following patterns of responses emerged. 

1. Parents did not understand or really know what was expected 
of their students in the classroom. "What's going on in school?" 
'Seems kids and teachers are always fighting." 

2. Parents desired specific ways to work with their children 
at home. 

3. Parents desired to work and talk with other parents about 
"How to get children to listen, share and talk to us." Specific 
comments: "Can you help the kid if he won't let you?" "How do we 
avoid roughing it with the child so that we can work a,s partners?''^ 
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"How can we help them to stop looking at so much televison?" 



4. Parents unanimously concerned about "peer influence." 

5. Parents wanted ^an opportunity to discuss socialization of 
their youngsters. Did they get along with others? 

6. Parents, on the whole, wanted their kids to get, a good 
education but only approximately 1% had specific goals in mind. 
The staff then showed the tentative outline of workshops; asked if 
based on what had come out of these meetings, the thrust of these 
workshops seemed appropriate. After some discussion and clarifica- 
tion, parents and students agreed. They requested, however, that 
"Peer Pressure" be the topic of the next workshop 



Introduction: Brief Review of Last Week's Meeting 

Review aild Purpose of Program: Mr. Konoshima, or Meeks or Moretti 

Film: Teen Age Relationship Family and Friends 
Introduced by: William D' Andrea. 

GrojtJp Sessions to discuss - Peer Pressure. 

Leaders - Adults Parents 



- Session it - Parents and Students 
Theme: P6er Pressure 




1. William D' Andrea 

2. Mrs. S. Hueston 

3. Alta Meeks 

4. M. Moretti 



Student Leaders 



Mrs. V. Bailey 
Mrs. N. McMahon 
Mrs. G. Fuller 



Mrs. P. Silvester 



Summary - Coffee 



Mrs. L. Gray - Evaluator 



Next meeting: April 15th. 



Of) 



William D' Andrea introduced the film - "Peer Pressure/' The film 
told the story of youngsters (boys-) ages (12-15) who were a formed 
group riding skate mobiles- One youngster left the group to join 
a girlfriend. The group placed all kinds of pressure on him not 
to leave the group. Finally, there were giroup pressure to have a 
fight. This student engaged in the fight even* this young student; 
withstood the pressure and remained with his new-found friend. 

After the film the students met in separate groups; parents 
also met in small groups. The following suggested approaches wer^ 
given to the group leaders: 

1, Have group define peer pressure, 

2, List forms of behavior parents consider peer pressure, 

3, Ask what "things*' did you do as "teenagers" .that made you react 
to peer pressure, 

4, How do you view your child or children reacting to pressures 
of peers, ^ • 

5, What do you see your child do that makes you think he is reacting 
to peer pressure. Be specific try, if you ^ an role playing. 

You may want to discuss value system, fads and fashion, 

Th^ group reassembled with sumfnary by William D' Andrea, School 
Psychologist, ^ * ^ 

r 

Group Activities: \ ] \ 

1. List of behavior they considered were results of pe^ pressure. 

2, What are some things you did as an adolescent thbt made you 
perform to peer pressure. 



3, What do you see your child do that makes you think he is re- 
sponding to peer pressure - (consider role playing) . ' 

4. Group examined their (adult) value system - as compared with 
todiay's considered value structure. 

Group actively participated in the discussion. The parents stated 
that they now saw the need for communication with students and 
this was scheduled as the next topic. 
Students' activities were directed as follows: 

1. Film - discussion of examples of peer pressure. 

2. Do students consider peer pressure to be a major problem? Why or 
why not? WJiy do parents think it is so important? What can you 
do to ease their concerns? ^ 
3- Open ended story ... ■ 

John Jones is a 7th grade student. Recently, he has begun to 
spend time with a new group" of students. They are friendly to John; 
and he likes many pf them. Often, however, this group has gotten into 
situations that have meant trouble. They have be^n seen throwing 
eggs at cars, lighting firecrackers in a nearby apartment building; ^6m 
have been suspended from school for class cutting. 

Today, during lunch period, some of the group members tell John 
to meet them in a lot near his house after school. It seems the boys 
plan to gang up on another student named Paul who they say hasi ''gotten 
them into trouble," 

John tells the boys -- 

If John agrees to^meet the boys after he gets home, what should 
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tell his mother, if she asks where he is going. . 
4, Vote, • 

PaVents should know who their children"^ friends are 

YES NO " ^ > 

Parents should know where teenagers are going "When they leav| 
the house -- 



YES NO , 

Discuss results of vote and reasons for opinions. 
Following is a listing of the peer pressure activities that the 
students discussed as problematic: 

1. Dress 6. Drinking 

2. Snoking , 7. Drugs 

3. Study habits 8. Stealing 

4. Playing around 9. Letting others copy homework 

5. Cutting classes 10. Classroom behavior 
11. Fighing to save face 

The group agreed that they wanted to pursue their questions 

. further. The teacher who was doing the large group facilitating, 

suggested that they explore together the entire question of decision* 

making. The group agreed to this as the workshop topic for April 15th. 

^ Session III - Parents 

/>> . Workshop on Communication Skills 



Introduction of Larry Byrd -- Mr. Konoshima 
Workshop: 8:00 - 9:30 P.M. Feedback: 9:30 - 10:00 

Coffee Comments on questions sent home: La Ruth Gray 



16 

Mr. Byrd began, the workshop by providing the following playlet 
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Zifferblatt, Steven M., Improving Study and Homework Behavior ; 
Champaign, Illinois: Research Press Company, 1970. 
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for each attendant's perusal: 

THE 

AMERI.CAN 1. 
TRAGEDY 

Act Oner ' Scene One 

Setting: the living room at 7:30 P.M. Father reading 
newspaper and son wathcing televison. 

Father: 'Wien are you going to do your homework?'' 

Son: 'Don't worry about it, Pop; I'll get it done 

right after this program." 



Act One: Scene Two 

Setting: The living room at 8:30 P.M. Father watching 
television and son watching television. 

Father: "You said^you were going to do your homework 
right after this program." 

Son: "Look, will you- get off my back? I'll get 

my work done before my classes in the morning." 



Act One: Scene Three 

Setting: The living room m the evening a few weeks later. 

Son: "Pop, I'm riot doing too well in school. I 

(just can't seem to get the hang of Spanish. 
It's driving me nuts. As a /matter of fact 
I failed it for this marking period, but I 
did get by in my other subjects!" 

Father: "You keep on handing me the same old story, 
but I know dam well that you have the 
brains to get better grades. You're just 
laz,y and I'm going to fix your wagon once 
and for all. No televison! No going out in 
the evenings for one month and I'm cutting 
your allowance! After dinner you are to ' 
go to your room and study until bedtime!" 



ERIC 
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, Act Two: Scene One 
Act Two; Scene Two 
Act Two; Scene Three 



Exactly 

the 
SAME as 
ACT ONE 



does the 
AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
sound 
a little 
familiar? * 



The parents then responded to the folloiimg assumptions: 



1. Your child is not at all worridd about his 
grades, homework and study habits because 

• he has an indifferent attitude toward school, 

2. The reason he jumps on your back and snaps 
at you when you mention school, or grades 
and studying is because you have hit upon 
a sore spot and he is sensitive about it. 

3. There's come kind of connection between 
your son's work at school, his social 
relationships and his interaction at home 
with his parents. 



I I 



True 



True 



True 



False 



False 



False 



Your consistent, questioning and nagging 
always helps your child in doing his 
homework. That's why you do it. 



Time, logical thought, a calm attitude and 
past experience are behind your treatment 
of your child's difficulty 'in doing his 
homework. 



True 



True 



i 



False 



False 
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Mr. Byrd proceeded to^ facilitate gonversation around^ "Hearing the 

Message." The group participated in the fallowing exercise:. 

PRACTICE EXERCISE: HEARING TFE MESSAGE 

Directions: Befor§ you can feed-back a sender's message, you must 
hear it. The message is usually suggested by, but is sometimes no 
literally contained in the sender's code. To help yourself cut 
through to the essential message, read to yourself the pieces of 
code in this exercise as if you were. the speaker. Then listening 
with your "inner ear", write single words or short phrases in the 
^swer column that might sum up the msssage. . .feelings, desires, in 
sights, needs, etc. Ask yourself, 'TVhat did the sender want me to 
know?" . * ' 



• T 

OTHER PERSON SAYS (THE "CODE") 


HIS MESSAGE IS ' " 


1. Man, did I get it from my wife^ 
last night 1 I've given up trying to . 
figure her... seems I'm never right 
as far as she's concerned 




2. Ted, I really like the way you 
dress. You don't make any jnore 
money than I do, yet you always * 
look so well dressed and prosperous. 




3. I've worked for the company 24 
years now. I've given them all I've 
got. I've never shirked my duty and 
I went' t h rough the tough years with 
them, never complaining about my pay. 
Now they tell me I have to step aside 
and let a younger man take over. It's 
darned unfair! 




4. I don'.t really care if you are my 
brother. Get off my back or get out 
of my lifel 




5. Mom- why do you and Dad drink so 
much when every time you end up in a 
fight and you say such terrible 
things to each other? 
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OTHER PERSON SAYS (THE ''CODE'!) 


HIS MESSAGE IS 


6, Since my surgery I'm bushed all 
the time, I havje no energy, I'm 
hurting most of the time and I've 
lost my zest for living. 




7, Do you realize it's three in 
the morning? I don't like being 
awakened at this hour even if you 
are my client. If it's a big 
problem, I guess it's okay to talk, 
and ,., besides, I'm vdde awake now. 




8, As I look back on what I" did, I 
just can't feel it was me. I should 
not ever hav^e treated Nina tfiat way. 




9, Do vou mean that you think- I 
shoui^^o back and just tell him 
to his face? Won't that make him 
upset at me? 




10. I'd like to check with you again 
on this problem you gave me. I've 
got an answer to it, but I don't 
know, maybe it's goofy. You've 
got more experience than I ever will 
have. on stuff like this. 


• 

V 


11, Sweetheart? I've got some bad 
news that I just can't believe. 
I've lost my job. 




12. My boy won the Best Athlete 
Award at his school. What do you 
think of that? He's a real boy all 
right. But tell me, how do you make 
your boy study? Maybe we'v^let Tim 
get by, t 




13, Every t;ijne that "dirty old man" 
smiles at me I get the same sick, sink- 
ing feeling in my stomach, I know what 
that smile means and I know, too, what 
he wants. 




14, All right, I said I was sorry, 
didn't I? What .more do you want me 
to do? I know I was wrong. 
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Parents were enthusiastic; the next session was designed as • 
one in which the parents would explore The Language of Unacceptance 
12 Roadblocks to Comnunication. (Appendix I) 



(Students) Session III -What Are Decisions 

Objective: To enable students to identify points in decision-making. 

Have student read the following piece. Then, break into ^he small 

heterogenous group* Teacher volunteer should be decision leader. 

The discussion should be designed to help students come up with a. 

definition of what makes a decision an important one to a person. 

Come-back to large group for consensus. 

To Decide or Hang Loose: The Question 

The alarm goes off, bringing Mike out of dreams to the 
reality of another school day in April of his 7th grade. Ugh - 
the day of the math test, course registration day, and his speech 
in English class. "If I didn't brush my teeth or wash my face, I 
could have two more minutes in bed,'* Mike thought. But then he 
changed his mind, thinking about what he would be doing that day. 
After cleaning, his teeth and face, he walked to the closet to 
select his shirt for the day. "This one won't make it with the 
kids in my class; this one won't please my English teacher vAxo is 
judging my speech; this one won't pass my mother in the kitchen, 
but this one might please them all." So it went, as he brushed 
his hair-^ on the way to the kitchen. 

If he didn^t take time to eat anything, he would have some 
extra time to look over his math before his test. But he knew 
/ne perver thought very well when his stomach was growling, so he 
grabbed some toast and orange juice before leaving for school. 

First period* he had his math test. This test would make the' 
difference between a C or a H for this quarter, but he hadn't 
'thought about that too much when he had time to study. Some of 
the questions were fairly easy. Some, he found, were tricky. 
Pete, the "brain" of the class, was sitting across the aisle from 
him, and his paper was exposed. Mike could see Pete's answer to 
that fourth problem, but looked away and continued working on it 
himself. Oh, well... he'd get the grade he desewed. 
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During his free period he decided to go 40 the coilnselor, 
instead of meeting with his friends. He had to make up his. mind 
whether he would take shop next year or French. Shop of the kind 
he wanted wouldn't be offered in high school, but French 1 would be 
harder if he waited to take it in the tenth grade, the counselor 
told him, adding that the decision was up to him. Ya, gee... 
always up to me! He already had a heavy academic load for next 
year, so he thought he would take the shop course. 

Thinking that most of his decisions for the day were over, he 
went to English class, getting into the mood for his speech on drugs 
and teenagers. He had worked hard on it and had practiced on every 
member of his family. Then Miss Carroll announced that there was 
only time for three of the four speeches. She asked who would rather 
leave his until tomorrow. If Mike did, he would have still more 
time to practice, but if he didn't, he wbuld worry about it that night. 
He told Miss Carroll he would like to give it that day. 

At noon, some of his buddies wanted him to go to the park with 

them during lunch. " Some others wanted him to play on the Softball 

team. He wanted to do both, but he guessed he wanted to play ball 
more. He hoped he hadn't made his other friends mad. 

When school was out he knew he had a science quiz the next day, 
a social studies report due in two days, and an %ivitation to play 
tennis with Bob - a great player - after school. He had promised his 
mother he would clean the garage and practice his trumpet today. So 
what was he going to do? Which was most important? 

After dinner he had a phone call from his friend, Frank, asking 
him to go to the baseball game Saturday. He had already told his Dad 
he would go fishing at the cabin. His Dad didn't have many weekends 
free, but he wasn't always asked to a baseball game either. He told 
Frank he'd let him know. 

Two hours left before bed. His favorite TV program was on^ and 
he had that quiz tomorrow. Could he get by. in science wS^hqut studying 
for the quiz? What would that do to his grade? \ 

At 11 p.m. he fell into bed, exhausted from all thcTtt^gs he had to 
decide during the day. He thought of those waiting for him^tomorrow. 
Life was just one decision after another! 

Mike had a busy day, but probably not top different from those 
of Other 7th grade boys. The following is a list of decisions he 
had to deal with throughout this day in April: 

1. To get out of bed - 

2. To brush his teeth and wash his face - 

3. What shirt to wear - 

4. Whether to eat anything for breakfast - 
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5. To go to class, .or school, that day - 

6. To cheat on his math test - ^ 

7. How to spend his free period - • 

8. To take shop or French next year - 

9. To back out of giving his s]^ech in English- 

10. To go to the park or play ball during lunch - 

11. To play tennis after school, or clean the 

garage aiM practice the trumpet - 

12. To go to the baseball game with Frank or 

fishing with his father - 

13. To watch the TV program or study for his 

science test - 

14. To watch the TV program and stay up 

longer studying - 

15. To go to bed. 



There was a discussion designed to help students come up with 
a definition of what makes a decision an important one to a person. 



SESSION IV 
Students 

Valuing Skills As They Relate To Decision-making 



Objective: To enable students tQ recognize valuing. i 

Begin discussion with the following quote: 'To have one /value ... 

17 11 
is to be a machine." Ask students what it means, dis^ 

then should center around the following concepts: / , 

a. the inability of persons many times to know 
what they value; 

b. how does one clarify values, examination of .values, 
short-term, , long-term; 

c. what factors influence values. 

Use of the following material may enable discussion leader to "focus 
in on the objective for the session. ? 



17 • 

, Charles A. Reich, The Greening of America, New Yor^: Random House, 
/ Inc., ^970, p- 91. 
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RECOGNIZING PERSONAL VALUES 



During tha course of Mary's junior year in high school she did 
a lot of things. She made decisions (some that she thought about, 
others that she didn't). Mary, at age 16, had certain values/ Can 
you identify them in order of importance based on the following 
information? ^ ' 

Mary registered for French, English, advanced math, social 
studies, art, physical education; and govemment*^ At the beginning ^ 
of the year she joined a discussion group with eight friends. This 
was for the purpose of discussing future goals and behavior. 

Mary frequently was absent from .school, but was always there 
the day the discussion group met. When she stayed at home, she, 
was painting, writing, or reading. She read a lot about mystical 
religions and hallucinogenic ditjgs. She also read broadly in many 
of the philosophical books, cott^fidered to be classics. 

During the evenings she woulfi frequently go to the nearby 
university to attend lectures or plays. She went with graduate stud- 
ents of the university and would spend time afterwards talking about 
the plays or lectures. 

Mary never dated any boy from her li^gh school. Rather, she went 
on dates with college students or gradua^ students. She frequently 
wore 'the same dress to school, wore no rt^e-up and occasionally, looked 
sloppy. She attended no school functioj^;^^ 

She fought with her mother, talked ^^-her father, and spent time, 
with her brother. Her mother and father ^^nted her to go to a pres^i^ge 
university. To do this, she would have t© have mostly A's. She was 
getting C's and D's in several classes, ^he scored on an IQ test as 
a gifted child. 

From this, information, what would you say were the five things Mary 
valued most? 

Now, write your definition of a value. 

Objective: To enable students to identify their own value framework 
at this time. 

Have students quickly fill in each of these sheets in succeeding order. 
However, frame a discussion after each. Student volunteer or teacher 
volunteer may lead discussion. 
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AM PROUD.., • 



If you complete the three sentences below, they 

will help you find out more about your values. 

Ccmiplete each setence with a true statement about yourself. 



I am proud "that_ 
I am proud that 
I am proud that 




COAT OF ARMS 



Without concern for artistic 
results, fill in the six areas of 
the drawing below to .make your own 
persQpial '*coat of arms.' 

1. Draw two things, 
you do well. 



2. Draw your 
* 'psycho logical" 
home or the 
place where you 
feel at home. 



3. Draw 
your 
greatest 
success 
in life. 



5. Draw what 
you would do 
with one year 
left to live. 



ERLC 




4. E)raw 
the . 
three 
people mosi 
influential 
in your 
life. 



6. Write the 
three wmJds you 
would like said 
^out you. 
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' EXPLORING YOUR VALUES 

Values are the ideas 'on \A\ich people act. Earlier it was stated that 
the best way to know a person's values is to look at what he does. Try 
completing the chart below to sefe what it says about your values. 
Remember back to what you did last Saturday and Sunday. Fill in the, 
chart from what you remember, stating the specific activities that 
y^ok your time: ^ 





CATTTDnAV 


OUlMt/AI 








9-10 






10-11" 






11-12 






12-1 


T 


■ • J ■ 


1-2 






2-3 




% 


3-4 






4-5 






5-6 




/ 


6-7 






7-8. 






8-9 


^ 




9-10 












11-12 







List two or three values that are suggested 

by hoi/, you spent your time during those two days:_ 



As a closing activity for the evening, suggest to students that 
tHey log "what they do" each day\ until the next session. Suggest 
that a sharing of the perceptions be made at the beginning of the 
next session.* 

Objective: To demonstrate the important role values play in affect- 
ing^ decision-making. X J- 

' Give student the attached sheet: Responses -will vary. The 
idea is to achieve the above objective in addition to enabling the 
student to see that values are learned. 



Session IV . 
Parents - April 22 
Workshop'The Language of Unacceptance- 12 Roadblocks . 
to Communication" 



" An effective evetiing designed by Mr. Byfd, centered around the 
following format: 

a. Discussion of each of the roadblocks 

b. Examples 

c. Feedback frcm parents 

d. An agreement from parents that they would log each time 
they used the roadblock; each time they used an altelnna- 
tive to the roadblock and the outcome of each to share 
with the larger group. 




The Language of Unacceptance 
12 Roadblocks to Commujaication 

lil Commanding, directing, ordering. 
'J Example; 'Tou stop complaining and get your work done.'*^ 

2. Threatening, warning. ' " 

Example: "You'd better get on the ball if you expect to get a 
good grade in this class." 

, fit _ • 

* Part of value change is first the recognition of vAiat they are. (author) 
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3. . Moralizing, preaching, giving "shoulds" and "oughts.'-' 

Exaii|)le: "You know iVs your job to study when you come to 
school. You should leave your personal problems at home where 
they belong." * 

4. Advising, offering solutions or suggestions. 

Exainple: "The. thing for you to do is to work out a better 
time' schedule. Then you'll be able to get all your work done." 

5. Teaching, lecturing, giving logical arguments. 

'Example: "Let's look at the facts. You better remember there 
are only 34 more days of school to complete that assignment. ^ 

6. Judging, criticizing, disagreeing, blaming. ' 
Example: 'You're just plain lazy or you're a big procrastinator.' 

7. Name-calling, sterotyping, . labeling. 

Example: "You're jlist tiding to get out of ^doing that assignment. 

8. Interpreting, analyzing, diagnosing. 

Example: "You're just trying to get out of doing that assignment. 

/ ' ' 

Offer a solution ^(s) Judgment > Evaluation Put Downs 

9. Praising, agreeing, giving positive evaluations. 
Example: "You* re really a very competent young man. I'm 
sure you ^11 figure out how to get done somehow." 

10. Reassuring, sympathizing, cdnsoling, supporting. 
Example: "You,Ve not the only one vAio ever felt like this. 
I've felt that way about tough assignments, too. Besides, 
it won't seem hard when you get intp it." 

11. -^ Questioning, probing, interrogating, cross-examining. 

Examples: "Do you think the assignment was too hard?" "How 
much time did you spend on it?'' 

12. Withdrawing, distracting, being sarcastic, htunoring, diverting. 
Example: "Come onj^ let's talk about something more pleasant." 
"Now isn^t the time." "Let^s get back to our lesson." "Seems 
like someone got up on the wrong side of the bed this morning." 

Questions often produce differences. Questions too often used by 
teacher who feels more information is needed before the best solution 
is provided - rather than help the student kolve the problem himself. 

Messages - make student feel better; make problem go away; deny that 
he has a real problem. 
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Listed below are some typical values of both adults and teenagers. 
They are based on what, a group o£ teenagers have said are typical 
values. There probably are others that you feel are more iinportant.^ 



Opinion o£ others Family 

Prestige and recognition Honesty 

Helping others Creativity 
Immediate pleafeiire 



Independence 
Money 
Education 
Responsibility 



Read over the stories that follow. They, are about people who \)^ve 
to make decisions. Choose what you think the person would decide 
under the circumstances. Write that decision pLn 1:;he proper space. 
Select from the list of values above the value you. think that 
decision represents. If you do not find one there that you think 
fits, write in your idea of the value. ' ' . ' 



Mr. Slagel is production editor 
at Straightforth Publications, Incr 
He is making $18,000 a year, enjoy- 
ing the ch^ce to write, use his 
creative ideas, and see 'some of 
them developed." Hi$ oldest son 
will be entering college next 
September, which will be a drain 
on the family finances, there are 
four other children in the family. 
He is called into. the president's 
office and offered the job of 
assistant vice-president at a sal- 
ary of $30,OQO a year. He would be 
handling financial accounts, personnel 
problems, and sales. There would not 
be time for creative work and the 
parts of his job he enjoys. 

Mr. Slagel decides to 

He values 



Susan is interested in music 
and has studied the violin for 
the past four years. She also 
enjoys children-babysitting with 
than, teaching them, playing with 
them. In May, she is invited to 
join the community chamber group 
fpr the summer. She would be paid^ 
$2 an hour. At the same time she'^' 
is asked to be recreational leader 
working with handicapped children* 
She would be paid $2 an hour for 
the recreational job too. She 
is not able to accept both invi- 
tations . 

Susan decides to 

She values 



3 

John is great at working on cars and 
engines. Next year his high school is 
starting a new course in auto mechanics. 
He has one elective not committed to 
subjects he absolutely has to take. 
However, he wants to go to the state 
university, which requires that he take ' 
another year of foreign language. John's 
decision is what course to take for that 
elective. 

John decides to 

He values 
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While in his 9th year, Joe v/as thrcfwn out 
of school because he got into a fight with 
his shop teacher. For several months after- 
wards he did odd jobs and hung out with a 
few of his friends on his street. Later he 
and one of his friends were arrested for 
disturbing the peace. Given a choice between 
going to jail, returning to school, or join- 
ing the army, he enlisted. Since retioming 
from Vietnam, Joe has worked a:^ a dishwasher, 
delivery boy, hospital attendant', and volun-* 
teer playground supervisor. None pf these 
jobs lasted more than three months. Joe 
would like to do something with himself, 
perhaps continue with training like that he 
received in the Army as a medic. But his 
friehds aren't very helpful, ajid Joe doesn't 
feel he has much of a chance to improve his 
present situation. 

Joe decides to 

He values 
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' Session V (Students) 
April 29 

Obj^tiye: Having provided students with same practice in identifying 

values, the task now is to enable them to convert those values into 

clear objectives which suggest appropriate action. 

Have sfudents respond to the following tasks. After completion 

and discussion, provide studetns with t^' opportunity to suggest input 

foj the next session. 

. Changing values into clearly stated objectives is a skill that 
will be very helpful in decision-making. It is easier to decide 
how to accomplish your objective if you can say clearly what it is. 

Your objective is clear if you can answer these questions: 

Does it mpke clear what I can do when I reach it? 
Does it indicate a time by which I should reach it? 
Is there a way I can ju<^ge whether I have reached it? 

Here's a chance to practice recognizing and stating clear objectives^. 
Print the letter C (for clear) beside each objective below that is 
clear, and print the letter U (for unclear) beside each objective 
„that is unclear. Use the three questions above as a basis for de- 
ciding whether an objective is clear. 

I want to make five new friends this semester. 



I want to have a better life than my parents hive. 



I want to be accepted for admission at the state 
university when I graduate. ' , 

I want to get married before I am^"25 years old. " 



I want to select courses for next year in which I 
' can get grades of B. • « 

> 1 want to make this a better school. 

. I want to help correct the pollution problem ii> my area. 

On the lines below write three clear objectives for yourself. 



J. 
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Section VI (Parents) 
ApriJ 29 

Workshop- Self- Concept 



Discussion of Students "In School" - Extra session - Mrs. Meeks 

h 

Johar's Window (technique in looking at self -concept) --Larry Byrd 

Mr. Byrd began the evening by sharing with the parents these 

two cpiotes: . ^y^^'^^ 

'TVe're reared in houses with flies and roaches with roofs that 
leak when it rains, with rickety old furniture that's fallin' 
apart, without even a coat .of painty on the outside. Bein' 
Black is in the air you breathe, and from the time you are a 
baby, your momny andfedaddy tell you how the White folks hate 
you and how you gotta be careful how you deal with 'em or ' 
th^y can kill you jus* as quick' as they step on a bug. And 
you see that hostility all round you. Sojnetimes it^s open and 
raw, other times its ^subtle, but its always there," it dogs your 
heels; your childhood jus' ain*t no fun at all.'^^^,,^,^ . 

Charles Evers 

"If you touch me soft and gentle - ^ 

If you look at me and smile at me 
If you listen 'to me talk sometimes 

before you talk 
I will grow, really grew." 

Bradley (age 9) 

A discussion followed which 'enabled parents to perceive the 
importance of self-concept. The discussion was generated by the above 
quotes and the following ^questions. 

1. Vhat kind of behaviors do children who grwo up in the setting 
that Evers provides exhibit? What do they do to feel good about them- 

4 

selves? What do you think gives them strength? What kinds of fnotiVa- 
tion might they have? 

2. How would yoti fill in the following chart: 

A Child Who Continually Hears ^ Adapts to Feel 

""You should be ashamed of yourself 
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A Child Who Continually Hears . Adapts to Feel 

' "Just wait until I get you home, 3 
I'll beat you good" , 
"You stupid 

"I hate you" / 

"You're acting ugly" 

"Get outta here" 

^ "You little lying ;" 

"I've worked hard for you - look 

what you're doing" 

"I'v,e sacrificed my life for you" 

Parents were urged very strongly that during the next school 

year, that students and parents explore more thoroughly the entire 

concept of identity, ego building and self-assurance or self-esteem. 

Several indicated that this was an 'area they'd never thought seriously 

about as it relates to "support" for the student. 

Extra Session -After-School Session Students 

"We are giving our children cut flowers when 
we should be teaching them to grow plants." 

- John Gardner 

Following the first session, it was clear that their consciousness 
had been heightened as it related to values; and dec is ion -making skills. 
In feedback counseling sessions, students indicated a need in two areas; 
(a) to know how to seek, evaluate and use informatiori in the decision- 
making process; (b) to know how to |ncrease positive communication 
efforts with their peers and families. 
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Students were provided with the following materials to take 
home and disctiss with their families or amongst thennselves* (Charts 1-6) 

The Project Leader asked the students to come to the sessuon 

of May 6 with specific reactions, new-found ownerships, new concepts, 

problems to be shared with the larger group. This session would be 

used largely as a feedback session .to see where we might go. 

Session VI (Parents) ^ 
May 6 

Y - Workshop - Problem Solving 

Mr. Byrd, School Ombudsman, presented the following format: 

Parents of lEYJH 

May 6, 1975 

Problem Solving - Six Step Method 

Anything to share. . .anything you wish you had sent., 
anything from the week's log? 

1. Warm up. 

2. The Steps - Defining and Clarifying 

3. Tools* for Problem Solvinjg - Disciission 

4. Have We Got An Example? - Discussion 

Parents agreed to provide for the group at its last meeting of 
the year a sharing of a case study utilizing the problem- solving step 

Materials shared with parents were as follows: / 
THE SIX STEPS IN THE METHOD III PROBLEM SOLVING PROCESS 



Step 1 
Step 2 
Step 3 
Step 4 
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Defining the problem in terms of needs. ^ 

Generating possible solution. (No evaluating allowed in this Step) 
Evaluating and testing the various solutions. 
Deciding on a mutually acceptable solution. 

0 
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Identifying Alternatives 
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When a decision needs to be made, you are at a 
"decision point." To help you make a decision that Is right 
for you, you should^sk yourself what paths or alterna- 
tives are available to you. ^ 

Alternatives are the choices that can be made at a ' 
decision point; v\/ithout alternatives there can be no deci- 
sion. The two kinds of alternatives are: 

1. Known existing alternatives— alternatives which 
already exist and which the decision-maker knows about, 

2. Unknown alternatives— alternatives which exist or 
can be created but of which the decision-maker is unaware. 



At a decision point, a decision-maker often faces a 
situation with roads or paths or alternatives that lead off In 
many directions. For Instance, when you look at a road 
map, you usually have several choices. You must study 
your map carefully and seek Information that will help you 
to decide which way is the best one for you. Whether 
you can make decisions that you are satisfied with 
depends on things like how gooS you are at obtaining 
Information and using it to Identify and select alternatives. 

Can you think of any decision in which there are no 
alternatives? 




Gelatt, H.B. et al, Deciding , 
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Do You Know A|i th6 Alternatives? 



A simple way to make sure^ou know the alternatives at a decision point Is to follow the four steps below 




Try applying the four steps to the sltultlons below. Write your responses In the blanks beside each step. 



Situation: You are a member of a student advisory group that 
Is supposed to help the school change Its grading system. 
Go through the steps that might be used to Identify the alternatives. 



yStep 1. Define the decision. 



S^p 2. Wrife the alternatives you already know about. . 



Step 3. Where would you go to find out about new alternatives?. 
Step 4. Add new alternatives 



Situation: You attend a large city high school, and you have never thought 
much about what you want to do aftgr high school. You have recently become , 
Interested In going to college, but you discover that you don't have 
many of the academic credits that collegels sefimiorequlre. What will you go? 



Step 1. Define the decision 

Step 2. Write the alternatives you already know about. 



Step 3. Where would you go to find out about new alternatives? 



Step 4. Add new alternatives. , 



Situation: Take a situation you would like to think through and make 
a decision about. Identify your alternatives by following the steps below. 



Step 1. Define the declslbh. 



Step 2. Write the alternatives yo^J already know about. 



,Ste^. Where would you go to find out about new alternatives?. 



Step 4, Add new alternatives.. 



O jm: Gelatt, H.B- et al. Deciding , New York; College Entrance Examinatxon 
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Alternatives and Related Information 
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In order to select fronn the various alternatives before 
him, a person usually needs aiddit^ofi^ Information 
reiated>to the aiternativek Sometimes, In seeking the 
information, he discovers even more alternatives. 

Beiow is a situation that demonstrates how alternatives 
and information related to them can aid you In making 
a decision. See ff you can think of alternatives besides the 
ones already given. After you have listed your alterna- 
tives, add any other Information you would need betpre 
you chose the best alternative for you. 

Situation: You are going with a boy or girl that your 
parents can't stand. They will not like It If you keep him 
or her as a friend. 

Your values (related to this situation): You want^ 
respect for your judgment; Independence; friendship. 
(Add your own values.) 



Objective: 16 keep your friend and to get your parents 
to change their minds about the friend and to have more 
respect for your judgment. 



Alternatives (list all possible alternatives that 
meet your objectives) 




^Kiltfiormatlon (list the Information you need to 
■""^e about these alternatives) 



1. Have a family conference with parents. 

2. Talk to friend about what to say and how to act 
during a visit at your house. 

3. Look at your friend again to be sure your 
judgment is good. 

4 . 



T^. The mood your parents are In before asking for 
-irtarpily conference. 

% W|iether or not your friend suspects your 
pim^ts' attitude. 

3/What is It that really *'bugs"your parents? 
WWtf evldence do they have? 



5.. 



Now, Imagine yourself In the situation below. Try to 
think of alternative courjses of action you might take and 
information you would need before you decided which 
course was best for you. 

Situation: Your friends are urging you to join them in 
smoking pot. They kid you constantly. You cjpn't really want 
to join them, but you do want their friendship. 

Your values: Independence; health; get along with 
parents; get along with law; and be part of a group. 
(Add your own values.) 

r : 

Objective: To retain the friendship of the group, 
but not have to smoke pot. 







Alternatives (list all possible alternatlveslhat meet youf Informdimiiht. the information you need to have about 



objectives) 



these alteiroistjves) 



1. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



3. 
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Graduation Alternatives 



OPTS-fRINTOUT 



MIKE, IN ANSWER TO YOUR QUESTION, LET ME FIRST GIVE YOU THE EIGH|. -MOST 
COMMON ALTERNATIVES SELECTED BY OTHER GRADUATES FROM YOUR SCHOOL. . . 



Alternative 1. 

Alternative 2. 
Alternative 3. 
Alternative 4. 
Alternative •S. 
Alternative 6. 
Alternative 7. 
Alternative 8. 



Community coliege, either two-year technical training pro- 
gram or transfer to four-year college 

Work, full-tinie 

Military service 

Four-year selective college or university 
Business or technical school 

Marriage ^ 
Four-year less selective college or university 
Part-time work and part-time college 
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MIKE, DO YOU HAVE ANY OTHER QUESTIONS? 



, 



Mike typed this question on the console: "Aren't there any 
other alternatives at graduation?" 



OPTS-PRINTOUT 



YES, MIKE, THERE ARE. THESE ARE NOT COMMON ALTERNATIVES AT 
GRADUATION AND LESS THAN 1% OF THE GRADUATES CHOOSE THESE: 



Rare alternative 9.-^ 

Rare alternative 10. 

Rare alternative 11. 

Rare alternative 12. 

Rare alternative 13. 



Bumming around, not working, not seeking work 

Unemployed, not working, looking for work 

Travel, seeing? the world before work or school 

Volunteer Organization (Vista, Peace Corps, or 
church mission) 

Apprenticeship training 



CONGRATULATIONS I YOU ASKED A GOOD QUESTION. 13 ALTERNATIVES ARE BETTER 
THAN 8. MAYBE YOU CAN DO EVEN BETTER THAN THIS. IF YOU CAN THINK OF AN 
ENTIRELY NEW ALTERNATIVE THAT HAS NOT BEEN REPORTED TO ME, -PLEASE TYPE 
IT AND I WILL PUT IT IN MY MEMORY. THANK YOU. , 



Mike thought a moment, and then typed on the console: 
"Another alternallve Is to fall to graduate and take another 
year of high school." 

OPTS-PRiNTOUT 



THAT IS TRUE. IT IS ANOTHER ALTERNATIVE. CAN YOU THINK OF OTHERS? 
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Options- A Decision-Making Game 



"Opts" Is the name of a computer. It Is \i*lred and pro- 
grammed to Identify as many alternatives as are available 
at any decision point. 

Directions: Submit to Opts a problem situation. You do 
this by typing messages on a "console" or typewriter 
connected to the computer. Rememt)er, It must be a situ- 
ation In which you have at least two alternatives. 

Example: Mike Is graduating from high school. He 
types for the computer, "I am graduating from high school. 
I must decide what to do. What are my alternatives?" 

Before you look at what Opts has to suggest, wpjte down 
on the lines below all the courses of action you can 
think of that Mike could take. f 



Principle: When you are faced with an Important decision, 
write downfall possible courses of action Including 
those courses that may not be desirable. 



Alternative 1 


— ^ ~i. ' — 


- . ^^ 


Alternative 2 


Ix 


Alternative 3 






Alternative 4 




Alternative 5 


h r 


Alti^rnatlve 6 




Alternative 7 




^ Alternatives . 


-% 


Alternative 9 


■ ^ n 


L Alternative 10 




Now turn the page to see if you have predicted the alternatives that Opts has suggested. 

1 ■ • "-^^ 


J 
k 



JP^^ •sr'l •gy* I •pr-^l 
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Acceptable and Unacceptable Alternatives 



When is an alternative unacceptable? What Is accepta- 
ble or unacceptable to a person is Usually determined 
by his values. In the' situation below, see if you can iden- 
tify acceptable arid unacceptable alternatives. Why 
are they .either acceptable or unacceptable? (Some ex- 
amples of alternatives are given. Caayou think of 
others?) 

. Situation: You have a friend who confesses to you that 
he is hooked on drugs, . 

Your values: Loyalty. (Add your own values.) 



Oblective: You want to help him get "unhooked" and 
you know that he has not felt free to talk to anyone else. 



Unacceptable alternatives 

1. Turn friend jn to pojice. 

2. Tell your friend's parents. 

3 ^_ 

4 ^ 



Why are these unacceptable? 
1. 

2 i_ 

3. _^ 

4. 



Acceptable alternatives 

1. Get advice from drug counselor on how to help ybUr friend. 1. 
'2. Get the telephone number of local Drug Help Center. 2. 
3 , . 3. 



Why are these different from the unacceptable? 



4.. 



4.. 



Take a situation that is of real concern to you or your 
group of friends, and apply a similar analysis to your situ- 
ation. After you have identified the acceptable alterna- 
tives in the situation, list the information that you need to 
have about these alternatives. 



Situation: 



Your values: 



Objective: 



^ Unacceptable alternatives 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Acceptable alternatives 



3. 



Why are these unacceptable? 

1 I 

2. 

3. 



Information needed about acceptable alternatives ' . 
1 ^ i 

2 . 

3 — . 
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Step 5: Implementing the solution ♦ ^\ 
Step 6: Evatluating the solution. 
Remember: Your best tools for effective problem-solving will 
always be: ' 

Active Listening 
Clear and Honest Sending 
' Respect for the Needs of the Other 
Being Open to New Data 
Persistence 

Firmness in your Unwillingness to 
Have it Fail 
Refu3al to .Revert to Method I or II 

Chart 7 was shared with parents of REACH. 

Session VII (Parents § Students) 
May 13 

"A Matter of Choice" - Guidance Drama 
by Andrea Beale 

Six of the students^ read the play; assumed the characters' roie. 
The format used was a theatre -in -the -round. Thus, parents were able 
to become involved in each aspect of the situa£tion. 

After the skit, the sthool psychologist and social worker led 
the group in a discussion. 

Parents explored solutiohs in light of their recent work with Mr. 
Byrd in Parent Effective Training. They particularly explored the 
question of communication. Students explored with parents the process 
of communication. ^ 

\ 

A Matter of Choice 
Characters 

David Allen A 9-year old fourth grader 

Kathy Allen David's 15-year old sister 

Ann Allen David and Kathy *s mother 

Bryce. Martin David's friend 

and *cl as smater 

Helen Martin Bryce's mother 

Betty and Martha Mrs. Allen's friends 
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Scene I 



The Allen home, pavid's bedroom, As the play opens, David 
wearing only pants and shoes, is rummaging through his 
dresser drawers, looking for a- clean shirt. Finally, frustrated, 
be calls to his mother offstage. 

David: Hey, Mom, where are my clean shirts? I can't find any, 

Mrs. Allen: (offstage -abruptly) Well, lo6k again, David! I can't keep 
up with everything with you, (coming into scene, softening tone of 
voice) Maybe there are some in the basket of clothes I washed last 
week. They're still in- the basement; I just haven't had time to taka 
care o-f them. Please hurry lip; you know I'm chairman of the March of 
Dimes committee, and I have to be on time for the meeting, (pause) 
Fix yourself seme cereal for breakfast. Oh, yes, tell Kathy to fix " 
you a TV dinner tonight, will you? It's my night to -work at the 
hospital. Well, I've got to run now; don',t be late for school. See 
you later ^ (turns to leaye) " " 

David: Mom, you still haven't signed' my pbrmission slip for the trip. 

Mrs. Allen: (exasperatedly) Oh, not now, David, please. I've gotta go. 
(exits hurriedly) 

(Dejectedly, David gets a wrinkled shirt from a chair and puts it on. 
Glancing in the mirror, he runs his hand over his hair. He picks up 
^ some books and papers and, walks to the kitchen.) , 



David joins Kathy in the kitchen. Kathy, seated at the table, 
is eating a piece of toast and drinking a glass of milk. 

Kathy: Hi! Sorry, fe^^I just used the last of the milk. I think we 
still have some jui0, '^ough. (Gives David a questioning look) Are 
you going to schocj^fidrdssed like that? 

David: I wanted cereal, but not without milk. Will you fix me an egg? 

Kathy: Fix yourself one or, sbetter yet, eat a Pop Tart. You'd better - 
go change ^your clothes, too. 

David: I don't have anything else to wear. I looked everywhere for 
a clean shirt, and I couldn't find one. I- don't know where Mom put 'em. 
Did you have clean clothes? 

Kathy: Of course, I did. 1^^ wash my own. Why don't you run a load 
of your stuff? 



David: I don't know how.^'' 

Kathy: Oh, David, ddn't be such a dummy. Here, gtmme your Pop Tart, 
-and I'll put it in the^ toaster. You get the juice. You know Mom is busy. 
She's doing a lot of important things, you know. 



Scene II 
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■ ■ e' ' 

} ■ ' ' . . 

David: (unenthusiastically) Yeah., ^ ' ^ 

"Kathy: Don't bother her about every little thing, JGrow up and do 
things for yourself like I do. By the way, isn't your class going 
on a field trip tomoiroW? 

David: Yes, hut Miss Brown said I can't go if my permission slit) and 
money aren't in by today, and Mom keeps forgetting to sign the slip, so 
vl guess F can't go. 

Kathy: Here (reachitig foi" permission slip), give me that Silly note 
and I'll sign dt. 

(Davi^d hesitates a moment; then he pujls out a beat --up piece Of paper 
and hands it to, Kathy,) ^ * 

Kathy: (writes "Mrs. Allen") There! Now, you can go, I've^gotta 
* leave. You hurry and finish yojur breakfast and get to school, okay? 

David: Yea, olcay. . ' ^ 

(He folds the note and puts it into' his pocket, looking a little doubt- 
ful. As he is getting lip to leave for school, his friend Bryce excitedly 
rushes in.) 

Bryce: Hey, Day id, -look at new shirt my mother got roe! I got another 
one for the trip tomorrow, too. Hey, did you get -our mother to sign 
your permission slip? 

David: Oh., .yeah. See? Cquickly pulling out paper and retuining it to 
pocket) I decided I'd go after all, 

Bryce: Hey, that* s great! We can be partners, I kinda worried when 

you said' ybit didn't want to go.^ (noticing how Davis is dressed) 

Are you gonna get new clothes for the trip? : 

David: No, my mother is too busy to go shopping. Maybe Kathy will 
have time to wash somathing for me. She can even work' the washer 
herself. Come on, let's go. (the two boys exit, leaving a messy 
kitchen) 

Scene III 

Mrs, Allen's meeting is breaking up. ^ She is speaking to a ' 
couple of friends. - « • * . 

Mrs. Allen: I've just read the most interesting book on children. 
It's so relevant to the problems between parents and children today. . 
We really ought to discuss it at our next book club meeting, Betty, 
you can pick it up today at niy house, then you can pass it on to Martha 
after you've finished it. I'll call the others so they can' get copies * 
and be ready by our next meeting. 

Betty: Okay, Ann, I'll stop by on the way home. Thanks. 
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Mrs. Allen: Oh^ I almost forgot - 1*11 be meeting with the March 
of Dimes publicity comnittee this afternoon, Got to check layouts 
and hav^ pictures made with the city officials and tha poster child. 
But, let*s see, I should be heme about \S:30. Oh, wait a minute, I We 
got volunteer duty at the hospital tonight. Maybe you* d better just 
run by later today and ask Kathy to give you the book. It's on my 
desk in the den. I'm sure she can find it.^ 

♦ 

Martha: I don't see how you manage so many activities, Ann. I'll bet 
having a teen-aged daughter like Kathy really helps. And with Al's 
job keeping nim away so much, I guess you don't have to rush-home 
every evening and" fix dinner.'' ) 

Mrs. Allen: ¥ou're right, I don't know what I'd do without Kathy. 
She's so mature'' and ore sponsible, and she's really good with David. 
But, of course, boys don't really need a lot of mothering. Anyway, 
I.'ve got to be going. See you Wedifesday. 

(Betty and Martha exchange^ glances as Mrs. Allen rushes out; 

then they exit in the opposite direction. As Mijs. Allen is 

leaving, she runs into Helen 'Martin. ) 

Mrs. Allen: Oh, Helen, you're doing such a fine job of helping us 
organize the drive. Thank you. 

Mrs. Martin:^ I'm glad you think I'm doing okay. I really haven't 
felt that I was putting enough time into it. I just don't have much 
time to spare. Frankly, I feel really pushed to m^age time for 
Bryce's school activities and our, family outings. Maybe after Bryce 
is older, I'll have more time to give. 

Mrs. Allen: Just the same, you're doing a fine job, Helen. 

Mrs. Martin: Thanks, Ann. I've got to run now and get Bryce a 
shirt for his trip tomorrow. By the way, will you be going with us? 
I know you're a room mother. 

Mrs. Allen: Uh, no. I really would love to go, biit tomorrow is my 
day to catch up on household ' chores , and I sinply must go over these 
committee reports. And I have bridge club tomorrow night. I really 
have too much to do, but David is really wonderful about doing things 
on his own.* You know I really don't think he likes having his mother 
go along with him too much, anyway. You know how boys are. 

0 

Mrs. Martinr Well, I'll be glad to pick David up in the morning since 
I have to go to the school anyway, and he can ride home with us after 
the tri^. We'll probably be late, so don't worry about him. 

Mrs. Allen: Oh, that will be fine. I don't know what I'd do without 
you. What time will you pick him up? 

Mrs. Martin: Well, they have to be at school early - about 7:30 - so 
I'll be by a little after 7:00, okay? 
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Mrs. Allen: That'll be fiwe, Helen » (thoughtfully) I think David 
did mention something abput 7:30, but it must have slipped my mind, 
(brushing issue aside) Nfy busy schedule, you know. 

Mrs. Martin: (hesitantly) Of course. , (glances dt watch) IM better 
go and get' that shirt now or I won'^ be home when Bryce gets in from 
school. See you later. 

Mrs. Allen: Ye§, I'd better hurry along, too. (they exit) 

Scene IV * 
Same day after school. David and Bryce enter kitchen, 
and David begins to look around for something to eat. 

David: Aw, there's nothing good to eat in here. Mom must not have 
gone shopping yet. (pulling out a box of crackers) We can eat these, 
(boys sit at table eating crackers and talking) 

Bryce: How much money are you going to take on the trip toiDorrow? 
My Dad gave me two dollars for helping him cut the grass and wash 
the car last Week. I'm going to take the whole two dollars.' ' 

David: I Haven't decided yet how much money I'll take. Maybe four 
or five dollars; I don't know yet. 

Bryce: Hey, '^that's great t Do you have to work for that money? 

David: Naw. Mom will just give it to me, probably. I just haven't 
asked yet. 

Bryce: Wow, David you sure have got it made! (pause) Mom'g^ going 
to pack my favorite lunch and some extra to last all day. What are 
you taking to eat? 

David: Mom probably won't be home in time to make me a lunch tonight. 
1*11 probably just take some money to buy what I want. , I like that 
better. 

Bryce: Boy, David you're lucky! Well, I gotta go now. Mom gets 
worried when I don't come straight home from school. Why don't you 
come over to play after dinner? I can't come over here, but Mom 
says its alright* for you to come over. 

David: I' have to see if it's okay with my Mom first. She worries 
too, you know. 

Bryce: Okay. So long - hope you can come over later. (Bryce exits. 
Kathy enters hurriedly) 

Kathy: H ow did it go today, David? Was your note okay? 
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David: Yeah, it was fine. Miss Brown didn't even question me about 
it. She just said she was glad I got it on time. 

Kathy: Well, David, J did you a big favor. Now I want you to do 
me a little one. \ ^ ^^ 



David, J did yo 
one. r 

:, Kathy?! I don't 



David: What, Kathy?/ I don't like the way you said that. 

Kathy: Oh, David. There's a big party tonight in Marsha's base- 
ment. It's really gonna be great. I just can^t miss it. Just tell 
Mom I'm at Marsha's studying for our math test. I told her yesterday 
so that if this party deal went through she'd believe you. 

David: I don't know. . .ar en' r Marsha's patents gone oh'^Thafsday riights? 
I don't like telling lies. What if something happens? Anyway, you 
should be studying. I heard Mom screaming at you about your grade in 
math when you got your last report card. 

Kathy: Oh, David, don't te such a pest. I helped you. Anyway,' 
Marsha's parents will be home around midnight, and we'll have every- 
thing cleaned up and be gone by^ thoi. No one will even know. I'll 
even take my math book so you won't really have to lie. Noi/ you'll 
do this for me, won't you. (starts to leave) Oh, by the way. Mom 
said to eat a TY dinner. You know how to turn the oven on, so make 
your own. Put the oven on 450^ and leave the dinner in for 35 minutes.. 
You can do that, can't you? 

David: Yeah. 

Sqene V 

About two hours later. Mrs. Allen rushes in and throws 
her handbag on the, table. David is finishing his TV dinner. 

Mrs. Allen: Where is Kathy? Who fixed dinner? 

David: I fixed my own. Kathy went over to. . .uh. . .study with Marsha 
for a math test. 

Mrs. Allen: Well, good. Now, I have to hurry and change clothes before 
I go to the hospital. Be a good boy and don't go off anywhere.' Kathy 
knows I'm at the hospital tonight, so I'm sure she'll be back in a 
little while. 

David: Mom, could you get that blue shirt for me? Yoii know, the 
one I like. I'd like to wear it on the trip tomorrow. 

Mrs. Allen: David, just put what you want into the washer with a 
littib detergent and turn it on. It's automatic and anyone can run 
an automatic. 
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David: Hey, Mom, could I have some money to take on my trip? I 
want to buy some souvenirs and stuff to eat, 

Mijps. Allen: What *about the money I gavCoyou last week? Never 
mind, we'll discuss it in the morning.^ 

(She rushes off to change Clothes. -David gets up, looks at his 
wrinkled shirt, walks over to the table, and picks up Kathy's math 
book. Then he notices his mother's open purse lying on the table 
' and moves toward it. As the scene closes he stands eying the purse 
intently.) 

As you tan see, the story is far from ended. The questions below 
represent some areas that may be dealt with following the play. 

1. How would you describe ^4^s. Allen as a mother? Try to 
summarize her attitude toward her role and relate this to her behavior. ^ 

2. What kinds of problems do Kathy and David face as a result 
. of their mother's attitude and behavior? ^ 

3. Is Mrs. Martin (Bryce's mother) necessarily the "ideal" 
mother as opposed to the type of mother represented by Mrs. Allen? 

4. How might Bryce be affected by his mother's approach to 
mothering? 

■5. How might one effectively lead Mrs. Allen and Mrs. Martin to 

a realization of the impact their life styles have on their children, 

and how might one help them to re-evaluate their roles? 

Session VIII (Parents) 

May 20,1975 
Workshop - Conflict 

Facilitator's format was as follows: 

REACH 
Parents of lEY 

Lawrence Byrd May 20, 1975 

CONFLICT 

AN ALTERNATIVE WAY OF DEALING WITO IT 
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Mything to share ajiything you wish you had said 

1. Warm up. 

Advice you were given as a child that still works for you, 

2. Ways to feel that we*ve forgotten, ' „ 

3. Hearing the message - Exercise, 

4. Sending I -messages (ins;.tead of You -messages) . 

5. Discussion . ^ 

' a. What is Conflict? 

b. What really produces Conflict? 

c. Method I and II ^Two "win-lose approaches"). 

d. Identification negative feelings and coping mechanisms 
that are used by the "victim." 

e. Steps used in Method III. 

6. METHOD I - Parent Power ) . . 
METHOD II - Child Power ) Explanation of "each. 
METHC» III - Creative Solution) 

Parents were given the following At Home Activity 

Practice Exercise: 
•Sending'"!" Messages 

Directions: Read each situation, examine the "You" message in the second 
column, then write in an "I" message in the third column. 

SnUATION ' W MESSAGE M^SSAGfe ~ 

1. Father wants to read "You shouldn't ever 
paper. Child keeps climb- interru|)t someone * ^ 
ing on lap. Father irri- when he is reading." 
tated. 

2. Mother using vacuum "You're being 
cleaner. Child keeps naughty." 
pulling plug out of 

socket. Mother is in 

a hurry. O 

3. Child comes to table "You're not being a 
with very dirty hands and responsible big boy. 
face. That's what a little 

baby might do." 
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SITUATION 



"YOU" MESSAGE 



"li' MESSAGE 



4. Diild keeps postponing 
going to bed. Mother and 
Dad want to talk about a 
private/ problem of concern 
to them. Child keeps hang- 
ing around preventing them 
frcDi talking. 

5. Child keeps pleading to 
be taken to a movie, but he 
has not cleaned up his room 
for several days, a job he 
agreed to do. 

6. Child has been sulking 
and acting sad all day^. 
Mother doesn't know reason. 



' I 

7. Child is playing phoitor 
graph so loud it is interfer- 
ing with conversation of 
parents in next room. 

8. Child promiseti to iron 
napkins to be used for 
dinner party. Duting day 
she dav^iled; how it's one 
hour before guests arrive 
and she -hasn't started the 
job. 

9. Child forgot to show up 
at agreed upon time she was 
to be home so Mother could 
take her to buy shoes. 
Mother is in a hurry. 



"You know it's past " 
your bedtime. You're 
just trying to annoy 
us. You need your 
sleep. 



"You don't deserve going 
to a movie when you have 
been so inconsiderate and 
selfisH." 

/ 

"Com^ on now. Stop this 
sullying. Either brighten 
up ^r you'll have to go 
out/side and sulk. You're 
taking something too 
s^iously." 

"jtan't you be more cons id- 
elrate of others? Why do 
you play that so loud?" 



"You have dawdled all day 
and fallen doim on your- 
job. How can you be so 
thoughtless and irresponsible?" 



"You should be ashamed. 
After, all, I agreed to 
take you and then you are 
careless about the time." 



SENDING I- MESSAGES 



Exercise 1: 

Description of Behavior 



Exercise 2 



Concrete Effect 



Feeling 
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Session VIII (Students) 
May 1975 

Objective: To provide practice in evaluating possible ^ sources of infor- 
mation when considering options. 

Give students,, the following exercise as a motivation for dis- 
cussion of seekalig sources of information. ' . / 

Decision:/^ Imagine you are Jane and are trying to decide (early in 
the spring semester) whether to get a job this summer, or gb to suniner 
school . / 7 

Jane*s parents want her to go to sunmer school td im)rove her 
algebrd grade. Jane*s Counselor wants Jane to make a personally satis- 
fying decision. Jane*s friends think the decision is up to her; it 
.depends on why she need$ the job and what difference re^peating the . \ 
course in algebra will ihake. From the list of resourcies b§low Jane 
chooses those she will iise in making her decision. J ] ^ 

Counselor - first choice / 

Friend - second choice / ' ^ 

Parents - third choice 

/ 

Why does she choose these? She wants td get objective infbrmation from 
sources that will help her but not try td make up /her mind for her. 

Now you list in order of your preference the resources you would use 
in making this decision. 

' - first choice ' / 

- second choice 

, - - third choice 

\ Resources 

People to talk toil Your parents, your counselor (s) , your friends, 

your teachers, your relatives, your boss (if any). 

■ t 

Things to read: vHie summer school catalog, college ..catalogs or 

general ^ide to coU^ges, occupational guides 
or information. 
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Things to do: Try to get a part-time job, go to the youth 

t^employment agency, practice filling out job 
^^application forms and having interviews, 
. , . * volu^^ for service in an activity that 
gives you some experience • 

Things to think about: What you did last sunmer, what activites you 

really enjoy, ho^ much money you need, what - 
your short-range goals are, what your long- 
range goals are. 

Follow this opening discussion with discussion of strategy. 

Clarify with students the following concepts: 

1. Strategy plays a big part in decision-making. 

2. It often makes the difference between success and failure 
^ in a person's getting what he wants or needs for life. 

3. A person en5)loys a strategy in reaching, a decision to bring 



out outcomes that are desirable and to avoid outcomes that 
are undesirable. \ 
4. Understanding the nature of examining alternatives. 
Provide practice for Jthose concept^ byjitilizing any of the 
following materials: (See Chart 8) 

After examining the Chart, have student share in answering the 
following questions: 

1. What does Al quite possibly already know that would help 
him to answer the five questions. \ ' . . 

2. What more does Al need to know to help him decide on what 
to take to graduate from high school? 

3. What does Al qu^ite possibly already know, or need to find 

out, to help him decide which ninth grade ^Qjxrses he will like? 

4. What does Al need to know about the courses that might help 

1 

him in a specific career? 
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CHART 8 



Seeking Information and Evaluating Experience 



Al is entering it new high school this year. On a Tuesday 
late in August he v&afks into Jefferson High School to find 
dut which courses he should sign up for in the coming year. 
/ As Al enters the office he sees a large sign saying that 
the counselor for his grade will be In onlFriday, but that 
new students need to sign up for appointments if they want 




help filling out their schedules. As he stbrts to sign up, he 
notices there is an Informatiorvbulletin on the counter. It 
says in Farge letters at the top. ''Hey, new student, wait • 
a minute! Maybe we can helpV It doesn't lool< much like 
the usual bulletin, so Al reads on. 




Welcome to Jefferson. We want you to enjoy our 
school. We also want you to make the right decisions 
these first few days. To help you do this, see if you 
can answer these questions dbout what you want to 
achieve herq at Jefferson. 



Chock "yoa" or "no" alter each. 

— ' — n 




■ 1 

If you want to gradualo from 
high school, do you know what 
tho roquiromonio are? ' 



Y03_ 



,No- 



If you want to bo with tho kind 
of kids and toachoro you like 
boat, do you know how to (Ind 
out about toachoro and how to 
moot tho kldo and join tho ac- 
tivitioa you would llko? 



Yoo« 



.No- 



If you want to go Into a caroer 
you llko, do you know which 
couroos or actlviiioo wo offor 
that might hoip you proparo 
for this caroor? 



Yos. 



No. 



1f you want to go to coHogo. do 
y<;^u knpw which courceo will 
|ja!p or qro noodod for which 



Yoa- 



No. 




If thoro aro thmgo you really^ 
onjoy doing, do you know 
whothor loffofQon hoo any 
courcoo or acllvltloa that would 
holp you or allow you lo do 
thoGo things? 



Yoo. 



No. 



Al feels a little worried after reading the bulletin. He 
Isn't sure he can answer ''yes" to any of the questions, but 
he knows they are important, Actually, he just wants to 
sign up for classes this morning. He hadn't thought that 
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signing up for classes was this big a deal. 

Tentatively, Al checks "yes" for all five questions. But, 
he thinks to himself, does anyone ever know enough to 
answer questions like these? 



5.^ Who can Al turn to for help if he. can answer the 

questions or decide what to' do? 

Provide student with the following fiow chart: 

Pieces of Information f ran Which Al .Can Nfetke 

A Decision " i • ' ■ 

. . . e"^' 



He reads that students can go to 
junior college and get basic 
courses before transferring to 
a four-year engineering college. 
It is good to have (j^afting and 
some machine shop before going 
into a full-fledged high-level 
engineering program. 



He reads that four years ' of ^niath 
are recommended for all students 
wishing to ^go into engineering. 
Most good engineering schools 
require students" to have at 
least chemistry and physics. ;In 
colleg^ students have leSs choice 
of courses as freshmen when they 
start in engineering 



Al's parents and he talk about 
the economics of his going to 
college. His father offers to 
help him though college if he is 
willing to work part time. His 
parents feel he should ideally get 
work in something related to the 
career he wants, that is, , engineer- 
ing" of some sort. 



"I can take a heavy academic course, 
which allows few electives; or take 
a medium heavy course with typing, 
band, and orchestra; or take the 
fewest possible college preparatory 
courses aAd still graduate from high 
school. I can play it safe and take 
courses in which. I am most likely to 
succeed. Or, I can take courses I 
really like (such as advanced calculus), 
but I'll have a greater chance of not 
getting a good grade. I can delay 
making my decision, but I don't like 
to. I can ask my parents and let 
them decide. 



Al gets a job in"^ machine shop making 
parts for a large engineering firm. 
He finds the work very boring and knows ' 
he doesn't want to put his life. into 
this occupation. But he then visits 
a civil engineer in tfie city planning 
commission,, and his job sounds a lot 
^ more to his liking. 
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He reads that most students going into eng- 
ineering have at least three options. One 
option is to take every possible math and 
science course in high school. A second 
option is to make sure they take English 
and social studies in high school so they 
are not without a humanities background, 
which they may miss in college engineering. 
A third option is to wait lintil college to 
do much specializing and to use high school 
to gain experience (such as visiting an 
engineer at work) so they are sure" they want 
to become .engineers. " ■ 



Al talks to his math teacher 
about how well^ he is doing in 
class and might do in advanced 
math. The math teacher says 
Al is good, but not the best, 
in theoretical math. His 
science teacher, however, 
very much encourages him to 
take more math. When he talks 
to his counselor, he urges,,Al to 
make sure he doesn't close his 
mind to other things besides 
engineering too early. 



Al asks his counselor to arrange 
visits fox him to the local engin- ■ 
eering society. He wants to' fina 
out about the different types of ^^ 
engineers. After talking to mem- 
bers of the society, he decides to 
visit (with their help_ a civil 
engineer, a mechanical engineer, 
a chemical engineer, and an aero- 
nautical engineer. The aeronautical 
engineer's work is so intejgsting 
he asks for permission to vraTOjvol- 
untarily at the man's plant 'during 
the remainder of the summer. ^ 



Discuss with the student: 

1. What decision- do you think Al should make? 

2. Which information was most influential to you in making 
this decision? 

3. Do you think you had all the information you needed? 
4| What other information would you like to have? 
Report consensus to larger group. 

, Session VIII concluded the Project Staff's work on decision- 
matking skills. At its weekly meeting prior to the evening session. 
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it agreed to continue the framework in the Fall, with emphasis on 
Strategy and Evaluation t (Am I following through on my conmitjnent 
to myself.) 

Session IX (Parents ^ Students) 
May 27, 1975 
Feedback Workshop . 

Comments: Mr, Konoshima 

Plans fdr Outing (June 1): Mrs, Meeks u 

Evaluation Forms: Mrs. Gray 
(to be mailed) 

Scheduling of All Day Seminar to Plan 

for Next Year: Mr, D' Andrea/Mrs, Meeks 

*Sharing with Parents the Selection 

of Students for Summer Activity: Mrs, Meejcs ^ 



Suggestions for the Summer - 

Parents/Students: Mrs. Bailey 

After the parents and students discussed and participated 

the above agenda, th6 School Psychologist led the following "Round 

Robbin" discussion based on some of the following cfuestions. 

Objective: To reinforce through sharing in a discussion the concepts 

explored over the past eight sessions. Parents were asked to assume 

the role of students, also. 

When should you seek guidance or help for studying? 

Should you flatter your teachers in order to get higher 
grades? ; 

Do you really want to be an excellent student and be very 
o knowledgeable or do you just want to pass or get by in any way? 

For vrfiat reasons would you quit school? 

Do your friends and asrsociates encourage you to study or 
discourage you, or are they indifferent? 
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*Note: ^ Each staff member volunteered to work with 3/4 students each as 
Dons' (advisor and mentor) beginning this summer. Parents were 
O . f made aware of whom his child's Don was. 
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y What can motivate you to studjc more thoroughly and 
longer and ^ harder? • 

What will discourage you? * 

How many people are really accomplished, knowledgeable, 
studious, interested in other people, successful and 
happy? Would you like to be accomplished, knowledgeable, 
successful and happy? 

Should you blame your parents because they^did not know 



how to teach and guide you? 

What vibes do you get from these two statements? 

a. A person's image of himself influences 
how he sees the world. 

b. A person learns to see things as he does. 

How does a person develop his style of decision-iipking? 

Parents received the REACH Pledge of Cooperation (see Appendix J) 

enthusiastically. The staff urged the parents to begin the process 

this summer. Students were urged to begin thinking about a PLEDGE 

ta be worked out with them for next year. . 

Session IX - Family Outing 
June 1 
(See Appendix K) 

The groip agreed to participate in an old fashioned picnic on a 
farm, Sunday June 1st. It seemed significant to the staff that the 
parents and students were so enthusiastic as the setting was rustic. 
There were none of the facilities of urban livings e.g. (no swimming 
pool) . Activities designed for the day wfere all of a group participa- 
tion fonpat fruit picking (grapes, peaches), croquet, touch football, 
hiking and sharing in the preparation, of fruits and vegetables. 

The Project had maintained the inteta|t and support of the majority 
of the families selected. A subsequent meetingjwith parent representa- 
tion scheduled for June^ 10th is reported in the Evaluation section of 
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the Practicum. 

The inqplementation of this Practicum was developed during t|^ 
first 6 phases. The activities that were developed in ord^r to 
reach the objectives of the Practicum were carried out during ten 
sessions, Phase 7. All phases and sessions are clearly defined in 
this chapter of the Practicvan. 
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EVALUATI(»I , • . - 

■ / 

Because of extrinsic and intrinsic variables. Black and Italian 
students at the Isaac E. Young' Jr. High School have been faced with 
a narrow view and limited alternatives related to future education. 
This Practicum, through a multi-approach including - 

1. Increasing the awareness of parents as to sthe factors 
influencing their children encompassing themselves and peers; 

2. Personal and infoxmational counseling intervention; 
attempted to provide students and parents with the increasedjability 
to view and judge increased educational alternatives. In ^dition, 
this Practicum provided the direction and motivation tp the staff at 
the Isaac E. Young Jr. High School in order to create a sense of their 
ownership of both the problem and the solution. It was this staff 
involvement that will insure the continua^on of these efforts for the 
target population stixlents. 

This evaluation attempts to describe the results of the above 
two areas. The evaluation presents both foimative and summative data. 
Previous attempts, as described in the Review of the Literature, to 
evaluate. outcomes in these areas, have met with a great deal of diffi- 
culty. There is a great deal of documentation in the literature that 
attests to the value and success of such program; however, there is 
little significant hard data. The following evaluation does present 
some hard data as well as^ perceived outcomes by parents, students 
and staff. 

I - Decision-making Program 

Certain questions were raisi^^rior. to initiating the Decision- 

y 
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making Program. Can students discover something new about themselves 
by learning how to make decisions? Can increased decision-making 
skills make students more aware o£ alternatives? Can a dec is ion -making 
program be implemented and accepted^as a needed on-going process at 
the Isaac E. Young Jr. High School? Will students apply their decision- 
making skills to educational decisions that they encounter? Now that 
the initial year 6£ this Practicum is complete, it is possible to begin 
pointing to some results which probably have significant implications 
for continuing the program. 

Student responses to the program have, most often, been positive 
and always hejlpful as indicated by the .following sample statements: 

(a) "I really liked this program; I wish all the other ki^s 
could have a chance at it." 

(b) found out a lot about myself." 

(c) "I begin to understand how to ask questions." 

(d) "I thought things were easy to decide but after reading, I 
felt nothing is easy to decide." 

(e) "I am now sure of the courses I want to take." 

(f) "I enjoyed this more than any other course in school." 
After the program it was quite clear that the target students were 

now coric^med and interested in making well informed decisions . One 
hundred percent of the students indicated that it is important to make 
good decisions. In addition, a good indication of the students' change 
and growth is provided by their completion of the student exercises. 
Evaluation was done to help the^ students understand what was happening 
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to them regarding their decision-making skills and their application 
of the decision-making process. The feedback infonnation.^as also 
useful for developing lesson plans and altering them as students 
began to practice and apply decision -making skills. 

It is always difficult to determine whether' completing a course 
%n decision-making results in the acquisition of better skills for 
decisions. The following Tables attempt to determine the degree to 
which the target population achieved^competency in decision-making 
skills. 

TABLE 10 



Percent of Students Completing 
Student Exercises on Values 




OBJECTIVES 


PERCENT OF STUDENTS 
REACHING OBJECTIVES 


1. 


Students will be able to identify 
three personal values. 


100 


2. 


Students will be able to state 
a clear objective for each of 
the three personal values. 


86 


3. 


Students will be able to describe 
the role of values in a given 
decision-making situation. 


80 



Table 10 indicates the percentage of students reaching the stated 
objectives regarding values in the decision-making process. Although 
this is a post hoc evaluation, it appears to indicate the awareness of 
values by students and their influence on decisions. Prior student 
behavior, as reported by parents, students, and teachers, appears to 

indicate that these and other similg^r students were unable to incorpor- 

<> 

ate values and decision-making previously. 
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TABLE 11 

Percent of Students Completing Student 

Eyercises on Information 

PERCENT OF STUDENTS 

OBJECTIVES REACHING ' OBJECTIVES 

f 

1. Students will be able to list the four 
kinds of information required in good 

. decision-making. 100 

2. Students will be able to list three 
new pieces of information they learned 

about themselves- 96 

3. Given a situation that requires a 
decision, students will be able to: 

a. list available alternatives - 93 - 

b-* list sources of information - 96 

c. rank sources of information - 83 

d. complete decision-making - 

• p:^ess within a time limit - 73 

Table 11 indicates the percentage of students reaching the stated objectives 
for student exercises on dealing with information. Teacher observations 
indicated growth in the students' ability to use information in decision- 
making. This growth is supported by the results in the Table above. 

TABLE 12 
Percent of Students Completing 

Student Exercises on Strategy 

PERCENT OF STUDENTS 

OBJECTIVES REACHING OBJECTIVES 

1. Students will be able to list four common 
decision-making strategies. 100 

2. Students will be able to describe four 

common decision-making strategies 83 

3. Students will be able to ^identify decision- 
making strategies in a given decision situation. 73 

4. Students will state that they feel more confident 

in their ability to make decisions. 100 ' 
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Table 12 indicates the percentage o£ students reaching the stated 
objective for student fexercises on strategy. As in the other two 
areas, the results indicate good functioning on strategy and decision- 
making. It should be stated, however, that those objectives which 
required simple recall received the highest percentage of students 
performing correctly. As requirements became more ccamplex, a small 
percentage of students was able to complete the tasks correctly. 
Although the overall results appear satisfactory, there are indications 
of need to provide additional and continuous sessions on dec is ion -making. 

* There was no attempt to measure the total decision-making process 
with hard data. It was felt that the,,goodness of a decision should be 
evaluated on the basis of how it was made and perceived by the indivi- 
dual. The following Tables attempted to elicit and record these per- 
ceptions. 

TABLE 13 . 

Analysis of Student Responses to 

^i]^ Items on Decision-making Student Questionnaire 

^ AGREE/ DISAGREE/ 

QUESTION STRONGLY AGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

i 

1. I like the decision-making 

materials. 18 10 

2. The materials are interesting. 16 10 

3. The materials contain valuable 

information. 20 8 

4. Decision-making has stimulated my 

thinking. 12 . 14 

5. These materials havd helped me develop 
a method of problem solving. 14 

6. I have come to view myself as a person 
of more value than I had previously 
thought of myself. 22 
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TABLE 13 ' ' 

* (continued --) — 

^ ' SSKlET DlSAGftEfi/ 

QUESTION STRONGLY AGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

7. I have grown in self-confidfence. 18 8 

8'. I am less confused when I have to ' 

make a decision. 16 12 

9. The materials were immediately use- 
ful to me. 16 10 - 

10. What I have learned will be use- 

' ful to me in the future. 16 10 

11. I am now able to participate 

more in other Classes. ' 14 14 

12. I recojnmend the decision-making - 

materials to 411 students. "18 10 

13. Decision-making should be offered 
as a part of the school's curri- J 

culum. y 14 . 14 

14. I find that I can now deal with 

problems I used to avoid. 18 8 

15. I can now develop alternatives 
when faced with an important 

decision. 16 8 

16. I now understand myself and my 

personal values better. l8 10 

17. I am better able to set clear 

objectives for my future. 20 8 

18. I have made better decisions 
since being exposed to the 
decision-making materials than 
I was able to make before being 

exposed to them. 14 ^ 10 

Table 13\ls a student response item analysis on a Decision-making Student 
Questionnaire. In all instances, except one, more students responded in 
agreement with the statements. 'OJndecided" responses received the fewest 
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choices. The one statement receiving a larger number p£ "Disagrees" 
was - "Decision-making has stimulated my thinking." It was felt by 
this author that this*' statement, as well as a few of the others, was 
not perceived by the studentf within the intent of the information 
sought. 

It was felt by the Evaluation Team that a difference of, at 
least, 8 students between agreement and disagreement, is indicative of 
significant information regarding students' perceptions. Tlie following 
Tables display the significant student responses on the Decision -making 
Student Questionnaire. 

TABLE 14 . 

Percent of Student Responses to Question #1 
"I like the decision-making materials." 

Scaled Responses Percent of Students 

Strongly agree to agree 60 
Undecided 7 
Disagree to strongly disagree 33 
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TABLE 15 



Percent of Student Responses to Question #3 
"The materials contain valuable information."* 



Scaled Responses Percent of Students 

Strongly agree to agree 66 
Undecided 8 
Disagree to strongly^ disagree 26 

I 



TABLE 16 

/ 

Percent of Student Responses to Question #6 
"I have come to view myself as a person' 
ot more value than I had previously thought 
of myself." 



Scaled Responses 

Strongly agree to agree 
Undecided 

Disagree to strongly disagree 



Percent of Students 
73 
7 
20 
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TABLE 17 

Percent o£ Student Responses to Qt^stion #7 
"I have grown in self-confidenc&*^ 



Scaled Responses 



Strongly agree to agree 
Undecided, \ 

i 

Disagree to strongly disagree 



Percent ""of Stiidents 



60 

CI 

'14 

26 



TABI^E 18 ' / 

Percent of Student Responses to Question #12 
"I recommend the decision-roalpjfig materials to 
all students." ' i. 
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Scaled Responses , 


Percent of Students 


Strongly agree to agree 


60 


Undecided 


7 


Disagree to 5trongl>r /iliWgree 

vi 


J 33 




f 


Jf)0 





TABLE 19 



Percent of StiKient Responses to Question #14 
"I find that I can now deal with problems I used to avoid." 



Scale4 Responses Percent of Students 

Strongly agree to agree , 60 
Undecided 10 
. Disagree to strongly disagree 30 



^.A TABLE 20 

Peii^cent of Student Responses to Question #15, 
t'l can now develop alternatives when faced' 
( with an important decision/* . 



Scaled Responses Percent of Students 

Strqji|;}.y agree to agree 53 
Unde<i|ded , 21 

Disagree to strongly disagree 26 
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TABLE 21 

Percent of Student Responses to Question #16 
'|I now understand myself and ray personal, 
values better." ^ " . 



^ Scaled Responses Percent of Students 

Strongly agree to agree 60 
Undecided 7' \, - ■ 

'Disagree to strongly disagree '55 
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TABLE 22 



^PCT^cent of Student Responses to Question #17 

""^^am better able to set clear objectives 
ClfoT my future." 



Scaled Responses Percent of Students 

Strongly agree to agree ' 66 ^ ^ 

Undecided * . 8 ^ 

^Disagree to strongly disagree * 26 
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Tables 14 through 22 indicated those items on the Decision- 
making QiBstionniare that received a significant number of posi- 
tive student responses, this information was helpful in addition- 
al counseling sessions. Those statements not receiving a signifi- 
cant positive response served as information indicative of need. 

TABLE 23 

Analysis of Student Perceptions of the 
.Format of the Decision-making materials 



Pace of Materials Percent of Students 

1. All right ' ^ 33 

2. Top fast 6 

3. Too slow 46 

4. Sometimes both 2 and 3 - 15 

-« 

Table 23 i:^t:cates the students' perceptions of the pace of 

the decision-makihg materials. The largest percentage of students 
'I 

viewed the program as moving too slowly. Secondary thoughts by 
the Program Staff revealed that the original expectations of 
teachers for the target population was too low. The information in 
the above Table was useful in placing teachers ' perceptions in line 
with the students' perceptions. ^ 
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II - Counseling Intervention 

For many years it has been traditional and convenient to 
blame the lack of school achievement upon either the individual 
or upon the weaknesses of society. Today, neither of these 
.explanations hold up., There are many factors, as emphasized in 
the Review of the Literature, including negative expectations 
held by both the school and the students, that influence school 
and future functioning. An attitudinal disability is often de- 
structive to future advancement and difficult to overcome. This 
attitude was expressed by the target population, prior to the 
program, by a self-defeating view. 

The basic instrument used to determine improved school , 
attitudes was the Student Opinion Poll II, a 49-item attitude 
questionnaire. The questionnaire was a revision of an earlier in- 
strument, Jackson and Getzels, (1959) and dealt with four aspects 
of school life; the teachers, the curriculum, the student body and 
classroom procedures. Test reliability, based on Kuder-Richardson 
formula 20 is ,.86. 

-TABLE 24 



Test of Significance (t) Between Mean Positive Response 
Pre and Post for Target Population Students 



Measure 


Pre 




Post 


Number 


30 




30 


Mean 


18.6 




29.6 . 


Standard Deviation 




13.86 




t 

Level of Significance 




5.36 - 
.01 





t at .01 = 2.76 
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Table 24 shows the number, means, standard deviation, t sta- 
tistic and level of significance for the Pre and Post target popula- 
tion students on the Student (pinion Poll; The results incficate a 
significant difference in school attitudes. There were significantly 
more positive responses on. the Post evaluation. Because of inadequate 
research design, it was difficult to attribute the growth to the pro-, 
gram. A review of the growth made on individual items was, however, 
an indication to the staff that the total program played a major role 
in bringing about this change. 

. ' TABLE 25 . . 

Areas of Greatest Growth on the Student Opinion Poll 



Number 


Opinion 


1 


- This school listens to parents' opinions. 


4 


- In this school, the principal sees and talks 




with students. 


8 


- As preparation for high school j the program 




of this school is.. 


10 


- In this schpol, the teachers' interest in the , 




students' school work is.. 


11 


- The teacher's interest in what the students do 




outside of school is.. 


21 


- In this school we work in groxips. 


22 


- Students get along together in this school. 


32 


- When students need special attention, teachers 




in this school are. . 


42 


a 

- Memory work and the learning of important facts 




are . . 


44 


- Some schools hire persons in addition to teachers 




to help students *with. . In my opinion, this type 




of service in the school is . . 
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III - Parent Workshops ' 

It has long been known that an individual's attitudes and behavior 
are markedly influenced by the family. It is also felt that the patterns 
established may be modified and changed. The family pattern is often 
the most revealing source of meaningful observations available to counsel- 
ors. Throughout the workshops, the staff observed a noticeable increase 
in student and parent initiated conversations with counselors and staff. " 
Formerly, contacts were initiated by school personnel related to poor 
functipning. Parents have now been able to call and talk freely reg$ird- 
ing their child's future and present functioning. 

table' 26 , 

Percent of Parents' Responses Helpful and Not Helpful to the Workshop 
on Self- Concept 

x-"^ " Percent of Responses 

Helpful a ' Little Help 

Items Very Helpful to Not Helpful 

1; Communication with your 

youngsters. 96% 4% 

2. Overall effectiveness of 

workshop. 100% 0% 

3. Workshop was for you and 
your youngsters 

1. Defining problem,. 100% 0% 

2. Generating possible 

solution. , 60% 40% 

3. Evaluating andt^ testing 

solution. 80% 20% 

4 . Deciding on mutually accept**' ^ ' 4. 

able solution. 60% 40% 

5. Implejnenting solution 80% 20% 

6. Evalii^iting solution. 60%, 40% 
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Table 26 indicated the parents' perceptions regarding differ- 
ent aspects of the workshops. There was a significant impression 
that the workshops were helpful in all areas. The most effective , 
areas were communications with your youngster and the overall 
effectiveness of the workshops. 

The following Tables focus on perceptions by the Program Staff. 



• TABLE 27 

EVALUATION BY PROGRAM STAFF 

How has participation affected your attitude 
towards working with the underachievers? 



Positive 



Negative 



1. Broaden view of finder achiev- 1, 
ing youngster. - 

2. Participation In Project REACH 2, 
added a new dimension to role 

of Social Worker. 

3. Contributed to a more positive 
attitude in dealing with 
students . 

4. Learned that parents are eager 
to participate. 



Feel that these youngsters 
are not underachieving. 

Did the program really 
confine itself to the 
underachieving youngster? 
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TABLE 28 



EVALUATION BY PROGRAM STAFF 

How has participation in the program affected your attitude 
toward working with parents? 



POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


1. 


Has been gratifying to see 
school professional staff and 
parents geared to fulfill the 

1 i^CVXO CU 1U> i L J. CI. A, \J ±. Li ICOC 

Students . 


1, No change. 


2. 


Allowed closer work with parents. 




3. 


Has changed attitude toward work- 
ing with parents. 




4. 


Reaffirmation of the 3 -way pro- 
cess: Home - School- Student. 


N 


5. 


Parents do care. 




6. 


See that parents do need sup- 
port £|p[n professionals in 
^orki^ with their children. 


■i 


7. 


Most parents are seeking better 
ways to communicate with their 
children. 




8. 


Learned that parents are bright 
but have minimal expectations. 


% 


9. 


More relaxed atmosphere in 
working with parents. 
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TABLE 29 

EVALUATION BY PROGRAM STAFF 

What needs do you still see as necessary to meet in 
order to effect a good comprehensive program for 
these students? 



^ LIST OF RESPONSES IN ORDER OF REPETITION 

1. Mote long-range goals. 

2. A re-definition and re -emphasis of goals for parents 
and students to crystalize understanding. 

3. Personalization structure for- counselor, teacher 
and student. 

4. Another look at the selection of participant process. 

^5. Frpquent communication between home and school to 
determine weakness. 

6. More joint meetings or additional, between parents 
and students. 

7. More parental responsbility for the operation of the 
program. 

8. Continual program support from professional staff. 
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Tables 27 through 29 reflect perceptions of the Program 
Staff. It was these perceptions as well as other observations 
that led this author to conclude that this Practicum achieved * 
a most important major objective. This initial program provided 
the motivation as well'as new attitudes of staff . ^ The Isaac E. 
Young Junior High School is now aware of its ability to continue 
and increase its delivery of services to the target population. 
An initial program that was started and coordinated by this 
author, is now a full program at the Isaac E. Young Jr. High School • 
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DISCUSSION 



Progrgjn Staff Evaluation 

(6 teachers, 1 social worker, 1 administrator,^ psychologist 1 key 
counselor) 

The results in Tables 10-29 gave indication that participation 
in the program affecteS the attitudes of staff toward working with 
.Black and Italian students in a positive direction. The most often 
repeated comment was, ''The program broadened my view of the under- 
achieving youngster/' This response was characteristic of the percep- 
tion of who constitutes the underachieving youngster. In discussion 
with the respondents, it was revea],ed that underachieving was synony- 
mous with both low reading scores and low fQ. Table 28 which asked 
the question, "How has participation in the program* affected your 
attitude toward working with parents," demonstrated an overwhelming 
change in attitude. While several staff members had their sights 
raised as to the interest of all parents, others saw the program as 
reaffirming their belief that 'parents do care, ' Concomitant with 
this belief was the feeling that while many of the parents did care, 
they really didn't know how to proceed in establishing a tone of 
achieving for their youngsters. 

The single response which indicated no change came from the staff 
member who worked at least ninety percent of the time only with students. 

The final question as reflected in Table 29, asked - 'TVhat needs 
do you still see as necessary to meet in order to effect a good compre- 
hensive program for these students?" The most significant response was 
one which asked for long range goals. The program's general goal or 
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overview was stated and agreed; to by the principal and staff. (To 
motivate underachieving youngsters at the I. E. Y. Jr. High School 
particularly minority racial ^d ethnic youngsters, to pursue higher 
academic and technical goals) . However, the staff seems to need the 
implementation of these long range goals spelled out more concretely 
in relationship to strategies and activities • The staff response 
was overwhelmingly enthusiastic about the concept of the prpgram, the 
direction of the program, the. response of the parents and students. 
The author concluded that staff doesn't want to lose the momentum of 
the program; %hus for the next 2-year period, they would like to spell 
out more carefully the^ activities ajid strategies to ensure the integrity 
of the program. The recommendations that follow begin to implement 
this need. 

One other significant response was that of providing a structure 
for a one-to-one support for the students. The implementation of the 
"Don" system should actualize this need. Each program staff member has 
selected, in agreement with the student and his family, ^hree to four 
students each to work with both in a counseling and a supportive role. 
Staff members will, provide "time" for activities, to/be mutually agreed 
upon, during the summer for each student. 

It is clear that the Program Staff supports the direction and 
intent of Project REACH. '} 
Student Evaluation - Decision-making skills 

Most of the student sessions involved strategies designed to enable 
students to change attitudes toward motivation and increase self -concept 
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through first, awareness of the dec is ion -making process and then, 
increased skills in that area. 

The effectiveness of the dec is ion -making materials and strategies , 
are reflected more significantly in Tables #10 through #23. Students 
did perceive themselves as having more value and worth, growing in 
self-confidence, and better able to deal with problems. 

One of the clearly stated goals of the program was to provide. 

students with decision-making skills and to provide a program that 

would enable students to respond positively to negative "Peer*' 

r jDressure. As previous discussion has indicated, a change to positive 
self concept is augmented often through enabling the youngster to 
effectively determine his values and decisio^ej. 

There seemed to be little indication* 6J^ a^ significant cariyover' 
in the perception of the students from the acquisition of these skill^ 
to more participation in the classroom. At the present t1^ informa- 
tion is not accessible as to whether classroom participation Vfai^^high 
previous to the intervention of this program. 

Finally, it is clear that if there is to be a continuation of 
the decision-making program, that strategies must be altered so that 
the students do not perceive the sessions as too slowly paced. 
Student Evaluation - Student Questionnaire 

Though students, generally, did not feel that there had been in- 
creased class participation, as reflected in Table 13, the results of 
this questionnaire showed that there had been a significant change in 
attitude toward school, counseling, the future. Vthilfi students changed 
their attitude more positively toward "what you want to be when you' 
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grow up/' the Author does not perceive this as final choice; but 
rather that it reflects mote thought fo the possibilities by many 
students • 

Fewer students Jiad changed their attitudes toward family as better, 
However, the length of the program sessions in the curtent year, did 
not allow for much intra -communication or joint activity. It is ex- 
pected that a more positive change will be observed next year. There 
must be time for these two groups (families and students) to interact 
as a result of their continually acquired skills. 

Almost all students responded positively to the question, ^"Have 
you talked to friends about your experience in the progrqjn?" The 
author interprets this as a feeling on the part of the students as 
having pride that they were in such a program. Several of j:he staff, 
members reported that many of the students talked positively of ''be- 
longing" to such a group and wanted ''more." The enthusiasm may be 
due to the Hawthorne effect and certainly the staff will have to keep 
the "esprit de corp" going through its planned activities for the 2nd 
and 3rd phase of the program. V 

Three styidents responding, did not feel that the pro^i"^ had 
helped them thus far. The staff metmber assigned to them as a Don 
• (advisor, counselor, buddy) have their responses and will att^npt to 
delineate, over the summer, the problem. ■xtt-' 

It is the view of the author that the program had significant 
effect on the students as it related to change in attitude of self 
and school. This is shown clearly in Tables 24 and 25. Although 

IG4 . 
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there was no control group, the significant, positive results on the 

» . 

Student Opinion !Poll reinforce this author perceptions. 
Parent- Evaluation - Workshop . , ■ : I 

The parents^ were quite enthusiastic about the workshop. At no 
time during the' sessions were there less than fifteen students repre- 
sented by their families. 

The overwhelming growth in the program was in relationship to 
the parents' ability to communicate more effectively with their young- 
sters as reflected in Table 26. Support for this feeling is reflected 
in the total response form all thp thirty families; %hat overall, the 
workshops were effective. - ... 

The weakest link in the workshops was found in providing help for 
the parpnts in generating solutions and in 'deciding on mutually accept- 
able solutions, and evaluating solutions. The author attributes this 
tp the factor that while students were provided with sessions in de- 
cision-making skills^, the parents were not. The staff, in their plans 
for phases 2 and S,'^^^!!^^ this into account. 



Parent Evaluation ~ Imp^p^ent^^^i^ 



•I ^ ■ — - — 

' • While the p^^nts, like the students, ^oticed a marked 'improve- 
ment in their child's attitude towards school, they, too, found less 
change in attitude toward teachers, homeworkj^ and dec isidp -making skills. 

Enough "ciata was not generated to determine if there was a mutual 
understanc^Q^ of what "homework" means among parents, students, and 
teachers* -As an administrator, the author has often found that parents' 
perception's of what "homework is" is not^congruent with what the teacher 
assigns. ' ' . 
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The' low range in change in decision-mafcing skills is- due, the 
author views, to , the, factor that, as discu|se^ earlier, the parents 
were not involved with their students in the de(^s ion -making process. 

Twenty- four of the thirty students selected participated 90% of 
the time as reflected by ^ the attendance roll. , the families of eighteen 
of the students ^selected participated in all of the sessions at least 
90% of the time. Families of five of the Students selected partici- 
pated at least SOI^f the time in the sessions. The remaining seven 
families were difficult to reach. Numerous telephone calls were made 
and they received, all correspondence. The Project Coordinator has 
agreed to establish further contact with them over the summer. Their 
youngsters h^d been assigned a "Don" through the family participation 
was minimal or non-existent.. It is expected that parent participation 
can be increased for these" famlies if the Dons can increase thei^con- 
tacfs with their children. 

One of the most helpful tools in the evaluation process was the 
Program Staff: meetings which enabled the Program Staff and Project 
Leaders to gain useful information, through Reflection of what had ^ 
. happened at previous sessions, so. that decisions could be made -as to 
where br 'what to modify in forthcoming sessions. The careful record 
keeping by the evaluator of all sessions enabled both th§ Principals 
of the junior high and the high school to be constantly updated as 
to what was taking place in the pi^ogram. 

The overall effect of the project's first phase can te summarized 



as effective in the areas of in 



Teased self concept and awareness fot 

\ 
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students, increased skills in valuing and decision-making for students, 
inc:|reased awareness on the parent's part for effective communication 
skills, and generally, a more positive attitude toward school. 

Representative phrases taken from parents' and students' anec- 
dotal references are listed below.. 

"It was an opportunity for the whole family to be counseled." 

"The student has more self confidence." 

"We have a new orientation toward the future." 

^TVe have been able to think more carefully about our school program." 

' 0 

"We have a better knowledge of where to place our emphasis and 
our efforts." 

"We were helped in our long range planning." 

"We have the feeling that teachers are interested in each student." 

"Our youngster is more relaxe4, calmer about" entering high school." 

"It helped me to understand his abilities." 

"Our youngster is more interested in school work." 

"Our youngster's opinions and attitudes toward school were changed." 

"I want to continue. I like exploring my decisions and why." 

"It helped answer our questions." 

"It was a chance for parents to express themselves." 

"Oyr youngster is better adjusted." 

"We understand our youngster better." 

"Our plans are changed. We now have hopes for a college education 
for our youngster." 

"Our daughter now p^ans to go to college."' 
'*I'm thinking more about things because of it." 
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Additi^^l^xonraients indicating what the parents would like to 

have changed or improved in connection with this project are listed 

below. • , ' 

"A better explanation of the overall intent of the program," 

"Program should start at the beginning of the school year 
(rather than in April). 

"Field trips should be involved." 

"More of this type of program." 

"The program was too short - should be longer," 

"The program should reach more people ^d be on a bigger Scale." 
Tlie results reaffirm the author's belief that a "family involve- 
ment" program, centered around the multiple counseling approach will 
aid, to a significant de^gree, the ability of the school to raise the 
aspirational level of Black and Italian youngsters at the I. E. Young. 
Junior High School toward future career choices in academic areas 
and/or higher vocational -technical occupational levels. 

The author believes that Phases. 2 and 3 of the program will keep 
the counseling approach as an integral part but also agrees the follow- 
ing recommendation must be incorporated in the construct of the program 
for these students in grades 8 and 9. In addition, it is not too early 
to explore, in more detail with the principal of the high school, the 
strategies for following these youngsters in the high school » 

Finally, the Project has already begun to have some effect on 
staff attitudes. The leadership expects both a "rippling" of that 
effect as well as a transfer to further total faculty curriculum change. 
The Principal has already indicated his desire for such a change and has 
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explored, at both the district level and through the personnel 
responsible for outside funding possibilities of expanding the 
impact of the program both on other parents and other staff. 
RECXJM^IENDATIONS 

The following recommendation for Phase 2 resulted from a staff 
meeting on June 9th which included all representatives of the Project 

The Project Staff will meet in late August to plan the actual 
implementation. 

' 1. Provide activities and strategies (know-how) in enabling 
pa,rents and students to make better use of available community 
resources. i'^^: 

2. Provide sessions and activities which provide parents with 
sharing skills in content ateas so that they may better communicate 
with students about actual homework or school projects. 

3. Continue decision-making and valuing sessions, but jointly. 

4. Provide opportunity for parents to actually sample use of 
materials and projects their children are involved in. 

5. TProvide career sessions with role modeled for parents 
and students. 

6. Provide in-depth sessions with high school personnel 

for parents and students to delineate "What High School Is All About.' 

7. It is not too early to provide similar sessions at the 
college level but with the involvement of actual college students. 

8. Provide sessions informally on parent and student turf. 

9. Orientation to expected behaviors in the **world of work." 
10. Provide resources for demonstrating specific concepts in 
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the classroom. 

11. Provide sessions where parents and students can "make" 
and "take" material that will enable the hone to provide an atmos- 
phere for learning. 

12. Provide a yearly calendar for each family that relates to 
all school activities that affect its child. 

13. Create special LAPs for families v^o h^ve younger children 
in the elementary school. With their newty found skills, this gives 
them a basis for expansion and, eventually, reflects back into the 
school. 

14. Use first few minutes of evening sessions as a "Family 
Sharing" session: information about family members, their individual- 
interests and provide favorite family recipe with other REACH families. 

15. If funds become available, provide supervised child care. 

16. Make initial home visits to those families vA\o are poor in 
attendance. 

As the results have shovm, most parents want to have meaningful 
involvement, the school can provide desirable outlets for this involve- 
ment and at the same time, help motivate toward high achievement those 
youngster who so often have "died on the vine." 
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CHAPTER V ■ . 
SUNMARY 

ft* 

A general pattern low achievement, as related to higher 
academic pursuit or technical or vocational aspirations among the 
graduates of the Isaac E. Young Junior High School, prompted the 
need to assess more closely the actual placement of students upon 
graduation from the ^conqprehensive high school in New Rochelle, 
New York. 

With the "^llaboration of the Coordinator of Guidance at the 
high school and the Principal o£ the New Rochelle High School, it 
vfas determined from data generatW by the high school staff, that 
a large majority of Black and Italian youngsters were achieving at 
minimal levels. 

The author, with the support of the Isaac E. Young Junior High 
School Principal, initiated and helped to ijnplement a project design- 
ed to provide some corrective measures by developing and implementing 
a program to provide the school staff with a structured approach to 
delivering increased decision-making skills and personal and informa- 
|i;(ma J, counsel ing . 

The effort of this Practicum was to fuse home and school in a 
cooperative and mutual exchange of ideas and skills in framing a con- 
struct for broadening aspirational levels of these youngsters. The 
Project was designed to phase over three years. The initial phase, 
the development and ijnplement at ion of this Practicum, was a multiple 
program of counseling and decision -making for staff, students and 
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family. 

The Project was implemented with the full support of the 
Principal and faculty. Steps outlined in the Methodology chapter 
of the Practicum indicate the careful planning for total support. 

The following observations were considered fundamental and 
basic to the success of the Project to date: . 

1. That parents ^were able to help the youngsters improve 
their learning attitudes with counseling aid. 

2. That it was possible to improve self concept of youngsters 
by training them in the processes of valuing and decision-making. 

3. That a combined approach Qiqne and school) was more effect- 
ive than either home or school. 

4. That teachers and administrators- were challenged to make 
changes, develop programs and try new techniques to motivate under- 
achieving youngsters as they gained a more personal contact with the 
student and hi^., family. 

5. There was special merit in selecting pupils of academic^ 
promise in seventh grade and orienting them toward broadening their 
educational alternatives. 

One of the significant outcomes' of this Project was that it 
was possible to enable students to achieve self -discovery while giving 
them a start towards self -direction. Pushing and prodding do not 
lead to successful motivation, but school and home can aid students 
in achieving some goals that they can discover in themselves. 

Parental involvement, on the basis of learning, not being told, 
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' or P.T.A. 'ed, provided an avenue for parents to help motivate their 
children. It was clear that when home and school join together to 
strengthen skills and exchange ideas, positive attitudes develop 
and it makes it possible for higher education goals , to become a 
reality. 

Mrs. Alta Meeks, Project Staff Leader and the Principal, Mr. 
Isaku Konoshima, plan to meet with the school staff, student re- 
presentatives and parent representatives two weeks before school 
starts in September to plan specific strategies, sessions, and 
activities to meet the request of recommendations as reported in 
Chapter IV of the Practicum. . 

The author has agreed to continue in the role of Evaluator, 
with assistance from the New Rochelle Evaluation Team to both mon^-to,r' 
the program and provide ongoing evaluation for dec is ion -making. The 
author has further agreed to work with Mrs. Rosalind ByoTies, Principal 
for District -wide Services, to explore funding for the program under 
Title -III and private funding sources. 

The President of the P.T.A. , Janet Hill, is anxious to have the 
concept of the program expand to a large number of students. Funding 
would facilitate such an effort. ) 

The Project Staff, as reported earlier, will add incoming 7th 
grade families to the Project. 

Finally, the Key Counselor, the Principal of the High School, 
the Principal of the I. E. Young Jr. High School and the Assistant 
Superintendent, have agreed to meet the first week in July to review 
the Project and determine further long range goals for the operation 
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of the Project. 

It is important that all of our children be given a reaffirma-- 
tion to reach their highest potential. Educators JiaVe no right to 
set any* lower estimate. 

Kenneth Clark states, '^it is the function of contemporary 
American educators to discover and implonent techniques for uncover- 

ing every ounce of intellectdal potential in all our children 

creative human intelligence is an all-too-rare resource and must be 
trained and conserved wherever it is found.". 

Project REACH attempts to meet that challenge. 

Judging by the reactions and evj^luation of staff, students, and 
parents, it is the author's belief that most of the students are now 
"peeking over the lining" toward a greater sense of commitment and 
purpose. This initial program provided motivation and new attitudes 
of staff. The Isa^c E. Young Junior High School is now aware of its 
ability to continue and increase its delivery of services to the target 
population. This Practicum, that was started and coordinated by this 
author, is now a full program at the Isaac E. Young Junior High School. 



Clark, Kenneth. Education in Depressed Areas , Passon, Harry 
(editor) . New Yorki Teachers College Press, Columbia University 
1960, p 215. 
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APPENBI^A- 




March 5^ 1973 



EDXATlpML GOALS FOR NEW ROCHaLE: 
A First Statement 



MICHAHL D. USOAN 

MRS. MONf^oc c. PAurr 

RAYMOND CALG( 

JAMCd N. OANDRY 

ALVI^N L. CITLITZ 

JOSEPH L. LUCIA 

MRS. ERNEST J. OUARLE9 

REV, DONALD V. ROQERTS 

REV. ROY L. THOMPSON 

EDWARD OOLTUCH 
CccnK Kuo SecnrrAinr 
TO THK boaho 



1. To RECOGNIZE, ENCOURAGE AND NURTURE THE CREATIVtTY INHEREHT IN EACH CHILD. 

2. To DEVELOP THROUGH THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS HUMANISTIC PERSPECTIVES WHICH 
STRESS MAN S RELATIONSHIP TO HIMSELF AND TO OTHERS. 

^* Irvri'^l" """^ IMPORTANCE Or STUOCNTS' INDIVIDUAL LEARNING STYLES AND EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOP^^ENT, AND TO STRUCTURE PROGRAMS CONGRUENT WITH THESE DIVERSE STYLES. 

4. To RELATE THE LEARNING OF COGNITIVE SKILLS TO REAL S I TUAT I ONS SO^T 
STUDENTS CAN COPC MORE READILY WITH THE REALITIES OF LIFE. 



5, 



I^^PMy^lrA/.^or""- ^'^^'"^•"^^^^ STUOFNTS AND TEACHERS FREE FROM THE TEAR 

OF PHYSICAL AND/OR PSYCHOLOGICAL HARASSMENT. 

6. To PROVIDE AN lM0IVI0t.'.L.7r0 t.EARN,:,0 ENVIRONMENT IN WHICH STUDENTS CAN 

DEVELOP THE FLEXIDIL.VY ,.::D ADA f 7 AO I L I TY NXCESSARY. JO COPE WITH THE RAPID 
TECHNOLOGICAL AND CUUTU.'^AL CHANGE OF A SOCIETY IN "FUTURE SHOCK". 

^' Iv PPnu.o^'" °' S^AP^^^ HIS LIFE GOALS 

OY PROVIDING EXPERIENCES WHICH PROMOTE GREATER SELF-UNDERSTAND I NO, ^ GREATER 
FREEDOM TO INQUIRE AND INCREASED COMPETENCE IN SOLVING PROC3LEM3. 

8. To RECOGNIZE THAT SUCCESSFUL SOCIAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 13 BASED UPON 

aSd RF^pS^^^n?'"- "^^"^ INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP SHARING 

- ThI illT.Zl \l ENVIRONMENT, SO THAT ALL LEARN BOTH 

THE INDIVIDUALITY AND I NTEROCPENOENCE OF MAN. 

^'^ """^ """^ ^° ^'^^'^ A SUFFICIENT MASTERY OF THE DASIC 

nTttttl r"*-"" °' ^'^^^'^'^'^^ SPEAKING, WRITING, READI-NG AND THE ANALYTIC SKILLS 
OF MATHEMATICS, SO THAT UPON GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL, A YOUNG MAN OR WOMAN 
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.r. . nr-rv'T lO' " OR TO l>U«SUE FURTHCr! EOUCATIOW AND 

CAM scf-unc Alio iioi.n a Di.cr..%T jo .. ui< >v^^ 

TRAtNJUC IN A TUCH.MILAL OCUOOL OU COLLEGII. 

ro P»ov»or. ucn..,.. r.x..L:.,c.cr:. >./h..c.. .r.Dtru. .'XPuon. A,.a cxam.nc the 

IMPACT UPON THEirv LIVCC OF HAJOK IXClEfAL ISSUCS. 

TO ouvcLoP rur.x.u,- k.ckv.;.:, d...c.,-.. w.icm w.u. cmadlc .tuocmts to pu.cuc 
UJoiviuuALizfio sct,JCi;CE;.'? <>r OTUOY. 

>!.. • 

\ . .. .-r- ,-. fiMTrfCu ANi> WHICH PROMOTES VllE IMTER- 

RELATEDNCSS OF AtL rr.'r-V'l.UDCr . 

, „■ ,.,«,r./ Tur Cl'AN-CE rU.VOUGH SHAPfb RE^J PON S I B t L I - 
OUfl CMILDREM AKU "OU . AH;. TO ff. ^''"f'' "'j^'"^', „.,rO«TANCE OF PHYSICAL 

TIES AS .XMOLaS OF T-.TT r-CUOO.. CV u.nrY -ro;-;;^ ^ D OT.fER KESPO.S.D.Ll- 

ANn CUVIRO^MENTAL . r.ALTH IN ,-:er f- f: i fOH rUTURF FAMIL. AUD 

TIES. ^ 

TO ocvCLop'ruEx.Du: Ann-ALtuu.AV , ve tattcrh. ron .chool.nc vh.ch wiul offer 

GREATEa OPTIONS TO STUtyEHTS, PAREllTS ANO TEACHERS. 

n... CULORE., A.0 VOU:U. .EO..C A.E TO OA : U A„ -:!^-'-;7,;;;;;,r^rRrMu"c'' 
THEMSELVES ANO OTHERS THROOCM A K.I.WLEDGE ^^^^ ' ^^^^^^ , ; /,'3"3";^" ^/.'J ^,tORAL 
■AMO SC.EUCE. ,ThR0..HOUT OUR ^^^^^ ^ V '"aS AcL m!c ACHIEVEMENT 

EXCHAUGES ANO RESPZCT INCULCATED FOR VOCATIONAL A. V.ELL 

To PROV.CE ANO ENCO-jrAGE VARIETIES 0," STAFF DEVELOPMENT PREDICATED OK THE 
EXPRi:sSL-t)- NEEDS OF THE STAFF MEtiaCRS THEMSELVES. 

To EXPAND LLARNINC; CNVlROIIunn TO IMCLUDE THE RESOURCES OF THE COHMUMITY, 
UfUVERSlTIES, EDUCATlOKAL AND SOCIAL AGENCIES. 

' TO OrvrXOP AMONG ST..rNTS AND ,N tHE COMMUNITY A LOVE OF ^^^"^ ' :;^^^^^^^,f337' 

r ;NA^^;u:iT;or;;:A-c-Dr^ ;cHooL-;;^:N:rLD' .3 

/. LIFCVIttC PPOCilGS. 
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APPENDIX B 
DATA FROM THE NEW RDCHELLE HIGH SCHOOL 

School Year 1973 and 1974 
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I. Relationship of Class Standing of Black Students 
at New Roche lie High School 

1974 Senior Class 



a. The senior class of 1974 had 851 students. Of those, 
808 graduated. 

b. The class of 1974 graduated 111 Black students. 

1 

c. Of the total 131 Black population in the 1974 class, 78 ranked 
below 450 in a class ranking of 851. 

2 

d. Of the 111 students, 41 took a college preparatory program and 
66 took an academic (general) program. (Rest of the programs 
are missing) 



1975 Senior Class 

a. The senior class of 1973 had 866 stud^nti. 
Of these, 799 graduated. 

b. The class of 1973 graduated 103 Black students, ^ 



Of the total Black population in the 1973 class, 
67 ranked below 450 in g^^lass ranking of 866. 



3 



Note: Thi$ data raises two questions that the district may want to look at. 

1. How many students drop out past the 10th grade? After graduation 
from junior high school? Many more BJlack students potentially 
feed into the. high school. Where are they? 

2% What happens to the students who don't graduate in the 3 years? 
What followup do we have on them? 



1. 

this figure includes Black population feeding in from two junior high 
schools. 

2 ' ' . 

Col/lege preparatory is classified by the nature of the coyrse and 
weight given in the system." 

3 

A student ranking out of 450 in the class had acquired a cumulative 
average of approximately 77.75. 
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II, Relationship of Class Standing of Itali<a.n Students at the 
New Rochelle High School 

1974 Senior Class 

a. The senior class of 1974 had 851 students. Of those, 808 
graduated . - - 

b. The class of l9lA graduated 185 Italian students. 

c. Of the total 185 Italian population in the 1974 class, 
• . 99 ranked below 450 in a class ranking of 851. 

d. Of the 185 students, 67 took a college preparatory program 
and 98 took an academic (general) program, 

1975 Senior Class 

a. The senior class of 197;^ had 866 students. Of those, 799 
graduated , 

b. The class of 1973 graduated 175 Italian students, 

c. Of the total Italian population in the 1973 cla^s, 119 
ranked below 450 in a class ranking of 866. 
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III. The High School" operates on a school -within-a-schDol concept. 
Following are indices or data that reflect trends based on^ 
information for House II. (As prepared by Marvin Bookbinder, 
Coordinator of Guidance, New Rochelle High School). 



POPULATION BREAKDOWN 1973-74 School Year 



TABLE I 












• 




Grade 


Grade 


Grade 








10 % 


11 


% >r 


0. 

•o 


Total Number 


of Students 


24.9 


^9 


230 


\ 




Black 


54 (21) 


43 


(15) 28 


(12) 




Italian 


49 (19) 


67 


(24) 49 


(21) 




Other 


146 (60) 


159 


(61) 153 


(67) . 


SUSPENSIONS - 


HOUSE II - 


11/19/73 -6/11/74 (Percentage) 




'TA'BLE II 












Population 


: 748 --Cutting (Truancy) - 


-Discipline 




GRADE 


B 


I 0 B 


I 


0 




10 


15 


10 27 • 9 


3 


5 • 




11 


27 


13 20 5 


6 


5 




12 


11 


10 19 5 


2 


5 





Looked upon as percentages, the figures show the following. 
Since these are subjective, I have not tried to ensure that my 
percentages add up to 100%. However, they are relatively accurate 
within twc^ percentage points. 



10th Grade 


% Population 


% Cut 


\ Disc 










Black 


21 


28 


52 


Italian 


19 . 


19 


17 


Other 


60 . . 


51 


29 


nth Grade ' 








Black 


15 


■ 45 


31 


Italian 


24 


21 


37 


Other 


61 


33 


31 


12th Grade 






* 


Black 


12 


27 


41 


Italian 


21 


15 


16' 


Other 


67 


.47 
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PROGRAM PLACEMENT ' 
TABLE III 



Grade 10 


College 

Prep % 


General % 


Mixed 


0, 
'0 


Bl-ack 

Italian 

Other 


18 
25 

i. UO 


7 
10 


31 
19 


12 
8 
1 4 


5 
5 
5 


2. 
2. 
2. 


Total 


148 


59 


86 


34 




■ / 


Grade 11 












/ 


Black 

Italian 

Other 


17 

. 34 

>,*;i2i 


6 
12 
44 


23 
32 
30 


,9 

;^ 


3 
1 
8 




Total 


* 172 


62 


85 


31 


12 

/ 

/ 

i 


I 3 . 3 


Grade 12 














Black 

Italian 

Other 


12 
14 
105 


• 5 
6 
45 


15 
35 
47 


6 

15 , 
20 / 


1 


0.4 


Total 


131 


56 


97 


41 


1 


0.4 
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THE NEW ROCHELLE SCHOOL PROFILE 
- An Explanation 
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iiii-jii* «•( fk|>r«'i*iM|{ 
porUni iiifunii jii«*n ■itttitt rjih •i-tiiu>) ami aImimI itir rMiitr Ni'w !(«•• 
})iil*lH-''i liMfit •)«lt'iii. 'I liu iii(itriililii»n •« nri:iiiiirit tmjii:^ --tifP^ (•tlltVwiii|t 
(our lit*j«tiii|:«! 

* Cnniiiioiiii) fjt-iMFS t«l«Mb ii 11 II* •iiiMftliinf; ■liuul tivinic rttntlitioni in 
the |:*'ui:r«|i)iiral an j ■rr«r«ii U) lUr ai tiiml. 

* ^^riiitn) farluri, ym\\tr)t ii* Annirlliinj; ■tioul ilir «iiitlrnt boily. the 
(■cull) Jiiii vljfdoc |>r4i>tf<r<. itii' 

* t'jliiralionsptfftilii) tkliiiii t|« M»ii<*i)iiti2 ■KimiI (lie niininiuni e%* 
p«ctiiinni o(M**' »iiii)«'nl \**ui) lo |«<*rforni ■t'tilrnnc laitka. 

* Arlifitniirni. t»lii«li irll niiiritiini: almul llir ■rlual |trrfonnance 

of rbr ^tiiiti'nl lixih **n r«'rtji«i <t-*t*. 

* X'oT ■ |(rri-Mr «lr(iiMti'*t> itf I'ji'h i«( lli<* f«^ior* inriiirlrtl untlrr lhe»e 
four lii'a'lin;:*, (ilfjT *rf l\ir iii-«rri|Miott l»i*Jo*«. 

la thii IMlOKn t rrl .lr.I lo ihf TOTI.V: PUOULK? 

\rp. ii roni|*t«-ttirMt« llir Niw Horhrltr Tfiiiia Pr<»fili«. Thr lr*linf[ 
Profitr |«rotiitr«. in a i:r.>|>liir iti^nnrr. in(tirni.ilinn ahniii llir nltilitv and 
arhir^ruM'ni nf an imlit nlii.i) |Mt|>>l. T \tt- >rlnti\| IVufdr proviilf* infnrMia* 
lion ■Uoiil ;:iuii|«« uf (MipiN. ilii-tr liuol. aiitl liii-ir rtiiiiiiinnit) . 

Parrtil* rrqii«'<l infitrni;t|inn on tli*" T<'«lini: Pntdlf jir»'|i.Trf il for 

ihrir ctiilil Sn^Ltiluc^l**"* il»'»irr al Ui- «• IhmiI. In lai'l, fijrt'nli^ arc iir^rj lo 



Itft-MiiM- «»«-|| ■rtpiiiMilftI i»ii)i tlirir rh iltl'i Ti'«tiii|i Profilr. 

\^ hal Imiilaiittnw aliuttKl ihr rrsilrr nh^rrvr a^ hr umr* iUin l*UO|-'ll.K? 

A1iImiO|:Ii llir rrntlfr •linuUl {rr\ fr»T In «lraw ttiiiptr r*^UlMiit«ht|ia ^ 
tii-l^«-«*ii fu» t«»r« (iM-|iii|«-il i>n llu* l%ufi|i', lir alioultl nul iry lo itrawr raiiac*' 
■ n(i.|-((«*i'l rr ljl|i(n<iil|i* |ii'lv»r«-n fai'lur*. 

for CKJMiplr. llir rr«^lrr tttmy nntr llial llir •rliiMii iia- a liittfr aliM-nri* 
ralr llijn llir V>'Mi- i» i«lr «ir<rnrr ralr uiiil il<at ■Im«I« iiIii hi (It m ItiMij juvr 
prrforiiii'tl Uflli'r m r^'aiiiii): tliiii •tiiili-nl« liu i(u;:Ii«miI tin- •« LiHii »^«l«'iii,. 
tiiil llir rruili'r p)«iiiiIJ nul infrr llml Iti-iirr alli-nti jihi- jIimm' Iij* i\i«»M'f| 
lie Itflli'r |»r|nriii.inr. 1 Jirrr u |:r«>»»Mi£ r^r«t;:niUon aiinMii* riliiiAlor* an*! 
parriii* nf liir rbiii|«l«-tin o( llir r Jufiilionat U^k. («uu«i )*rr foriiiaiirr or 
piitir |M'rforiii jn<-r ri'*iill* fruin ninlliplr rau«i-a. 

Infnriu ilMtn pro«t«l<'H in iIm* .Ni-w Ritrltrllr ^rltrntl i'nifilr t* not •iiffi* 
cii'nl lo rKplaiii ilir •i«i-«-,'«^ or (ailiirr nf <-|iiliiri-n m BtlMful iM>r tjn il 
I'Kplaiil >iirrr*.« or failurr of «rli>*«i| pri«;:ranM il«'^ rliiprd lu rcatli llirvr 
rlnlitirn. ||n«<r«rr. if ii<rii (truiifnlK tl ran cnnlrii«iilr tiitiili In an iti* 
ditiiliial * itnili-rRlaniiiiig of llir « i^inttiunil)', the ftchon], and ihr ajfliiude 
• n<l prrformanrf of ^roup* nf «i|iili-nl^. » 

Whrrccan I pri more infornialion ahoul lhi« PUOKILF.? 

Call thr ryrlioul in ymir n«'i;:lih««rl(ond. A tnrmtirr nf itir 'i.-iff lie 
pira<rd lo I'roviiir ntorf infornijlinrt for vuu al • iniilualljr c«n«rnii'nt tinu^. 



DKSCIIIP I IO.N Ot' FACTOIIS l.\CLl. L)LD l>N THK ^F.\V KOCIIKLLE S( WOOL I'UOFILE 
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COMMUMTV FACTOnS 

Prrcrnt of /oir.mromr fnmtfit't: Thr prrrrni* 
•'|;C of 'f^Miitir* in ■ 'rlmnl rnMMinniitv wiili lr«* 
than JlOiX) annual ini-nnir. <iturr«-: I'.S. d n«ii*. 

, Prrcrnt of ' stib$tnntlnTti htttt^iuf:: P»T''«'nlasr 
^of honirt in ■ "ilmol rniiiniiiniU wiiKoui jn* 
door plnntlun?. hrlow tititahlr livmx con<lilinn«. 
or in llir proreii o( hrritminjt >o. Source: \JS. 
C«n*u». 

Rate of popvfniion mnbility' Avrra;:r nnmbrr 
of fsniiliri movinjc tnio nr onl nf • M-'ltrxil rom- 
Di unity rontparrd llir sirrticr nunihrr of 
families in U«e irlionl rnmmiinily for • rpreific 
prriod of limr. Snnrrr: U.S. Crn«iM. 

Ratr of in'mifrniian: Tlic nnnihrr of faniilin 
mnvin;: into ■ '*rl«onl ronununil)' from oiiliidc 
New Knrlirllr hut rn mp.irrd lo ilir fl*rr*^r 
Dttmhrr of faniilirs in thr irlionl romHitinilv for 
■ ii^ircific period of limr. Sotirrr: U.S. Crn*ii*. 

Prrcrnfof pnrvrn$ it tlh htf!h $rhnr}f titplnmnt: 
The niinihrr of parrrit^ m a «rlinol cunu'tnniljr 
who arr liij:h fchool pradnalr^t romparcd lo 
lolsl number of parenU in ihe arra. Sourcct \JS> 
Ccnaui. 

^Prrcrnt of intnrt families: The niinilirr of 
faniilic* i»ilh bolh parrnl* in ihr lionir cnni* 
parrd In ihf tolsl ninnhcr nf^Tanulir^ in ihc 
•<'liooI romnitrnflv. Sntirrc: lf^.*,Crn*u*. 
Inritirnri* of J t*C Cntri to rnrn//fn<»n/ : Numltrr 
of cli ihlrr n frf>m fainilir^ rrri-i* in.^ A i»l lo Or- 
prn'^''nt Children rnniparrtt lo lltr nnmbrr nf 
childtrn enrolled in a ichoot. Source: U.S. 
ATS)C data. I 

SCHOOL FACTORS 

Ah*rncr ratr: Nitnihcr "^nf pupil dnyt' of 
abicnrr coniparrd lo llir sirrafto lofal pupti 
CDrollmrni for a itrhool. Sourcct Pupil Per* 
■onoel records. 

PuptI mohility rnte: Total nf pupiU Iravinft ■ 
•cliool. coniparrtl lo llir total puptl rnrolhnrnl 
diirinc ihe arhool >ear. Soiircci I'lipt! Personnel 
record*. 

Prrcrnt of p'tplli nrw Jn {\'ru- finrhrltr 
Srttoith: Niimhrr of piip»l« nrw tn iNrw Uorlirllc 
Sction)« coiiipiiird tn l«»lal enroltniciiU Source: 
Pupil PrraODiirl rrcnr«l<i 

Prrcrnt of fT hitr Pupilt'. Niiidhfr of vdiiir , 
pupiU ill a achonl coiiiptrrd tu Uir tulal mcIiooI 
enrolliuciit. Source: biKhl ruiinl o( piipiU. 



Percent nf ctn.itroom frnrhrrt fo tnlai pro/ri« 
•iiinn/ $tnff: iSitnihrr nf rta**roniii ir^rhrri tp 
a *i hool coiiipjiri'd lo ihr lolM niinihcr of pro- 
fr<firinal klaff (all certified pcrvonnel) . Source: 
t'rr»onnri recorda.' 

Prrcrnl of profr$\tor\nl Btnjf in Minlt'frdrrnf 
fntiiiril propramt: The Full Time E»|ui»alenrv 
nunihrr I lt»o half-time prr^oiinrl " onr full 
lime) of prnfri«ional ilaff in alale or federal 
funded projrrami 'compared lo tlio total pro* 
fci»innal Ilaff. Sourccj Title 1 Office. 

Staff turnoi rr rnir: jNiintbcr of itaff replace^ 
ntcnU in ■ school durinj; tJiC year com|>i''fd Vo 
lltr a vcrii;;e nuntbcr of ))rnfc*iional per%uruiel. 
Sourer: Pcr»onnrI record*.- 

Prrrrnl of irachrf$ with Bnchrlor'$ drgree : 
Niiitibrr nf irarltrri on J «cliool ilaff i»(lh a 
nachelor'i decree coniparcd in the total nuni* 
her of tcacheri. Source: Prr«onnel r'reordt. 

Prrrrnt of Ir'achrrt utih fi.A. + Vt an<^ D.A. 
30 : .iNwm brr of «ur|i tear hen on ■ ^rliool 
■ taff. compared to ilic inul number of leachcra. 
Source; PervooncI rccordi. 

Ptrrmt of tvncher$ ivilli A/n|lrr*i drf^rrc' 
iVuniltrr of Icndicn nn a *(-hnn| ataff vriih a 
Ma«1cr'i dr^rc comparril lo the totJil number 
of tcacbrn. Sourer: Personnel recordit. 

Prrcrnt of f*'achrr$ uith H.A. + IS nnW D.A. 
plu$ 60: iNiinWirr of lraclirr\ nn a ■citool iiaff 
. with a Maatrr'a dc^rrrr and .-il |ra-*l -iliirly 
►riiir«lrr' ho»ir« of pradtiair iliMly br\f>nd iSr 
Mn^tcr'a or U.A. 4- (tO compared to thr total 
number lof Icarhrn. Sourer.: Pcnonixrl record*. 

Prrcrnt nf trnchrrt utth M.A. 60: jN'iinihrr 
of tcachcrii on a ichool ataff i«iLh a M'ltrr'i 
drprrr and al lra*l iixtv itrmi^Mter hoiira of 
fradiialc aliidjr bcjronil ihb Mailer'*, comparrd 
to ibe lolal number of icaehera. Source: Per* 
aonnci rccordi. 

Prrrrr\t of trachett u'if/i 1 ymr or lr$$ rxprri- 
rnrr: NuMiltrr -vr irailtcra u>i a «rliool »laff 
%k ho bare laiiphi one jrrar or leu* compared lo 
thr total nunibrr of leachcrat Suufce: Pcraonnel 
recorda. 

Pcrrrnt nf lrncltrr$ utth 1'/^ to 5'/, y«-nri rt- 
prrtrntr: Nunihrr of lra/-bt-ri nn a arlmol alaf( 
i»lio hat'c laiipbl niprc Utait one jrrar hut lr«i 
than lis romparcd to tlin loi.il number of Iracli* 
cri. iiourcfli Pi'rionnel rccftrda. 



Percent of lrmrhrr$ tnth 6 to lO'^C yrara'rf 
prr^rnc^:- Niinibrr of Irichrr* on a jchnol »laff 
who have laii^lit at Icail lis yrari, hut ieia 
Ulan clc«rn yean, comparril i«i the toiiil nuui« 
ber of leachcra^ S.ource: PerionncI record*. 

Percmt^ of Irachera ivilh 1 1 or mor* yeQrt 
tx|ler^rttce: Number of icachcn on a $rhool 
■ta(f who have laii^hl rlr«en or niorr years 
couiparcd to , the lolal nuQiber o( teaclifra. 
Sourcct Pcraoonel recorda. 

EDUCATIONAL ABILITY 

Educaliooal ability ii the nature and mini 
mum cxpcctanc) of itudcnti to perform aca' 
dcniic Uiki. Thr verbal icore i» bj^rd on ilrini 
that arc prtmarilv verbal, requiring the abllil«'. 
In read. Thr non-verbal «cnrr i« ba«rd nn iirmV 
thai are c«*rnliany non-vrrbal or pictorial. dc*j 
prndinf Irii upon l.mruapc ability. The ir^t 
llird for holb ihe «crl«al ^r\'\ thr tton-rrrbaf 
icorri i« llic U^f^r Thnn»dikr Inlrllifrncr Tc«l 

Tlic bar p-'plii are diiiilcd inlu lutir pirtt, 
each rrprrirntinf the irorrt of 2i pcrcrnt nf 
ihe piipila tr«lr'l. 1 hr«r bar fraph* rrprr«rnt 
acbool performance. Sriiooi and citv perform* 
aneea may alio be compared lo 4iational niSirnt* 

ACHIEVEMENT FACTORS 

The*'tcili adminiitcrcd arc llic Ioi»a Tctli of 
n.i«ic Skill*, lyl'ir'c arc not inlrnded to nicaij^rre. 
acbirirnirnl in ipt-rtfic cour«"c conl^ nl ai rr» 
flrctrd tn ICKlbooki for varmui eradr Icvclv 
PrifnnTiattce on iltrnr tr*ii i* nrrr»«arilv dr., 
prnHrnt on thr pnf«r«iion of rrlrtant knoM'* 
Icdjcc', and is affrct«'>l by the ^ad^lbvrl at fc'llicli 
iJie ikiil il introduced. *^ 

What ikilli aj-c icitedr 

The bajiic »killi lc«lcd in ibc Iowa Te><t aret 

Vocabulary, knowm* thr rticanwig of wurda. 

Reading: undcrat undine wbri you rrad. 

Languajie: ipelling. capitalisation. puoctu>> 
Lion,^aagc. 

Woik-itii«lv akilt«: map rra«lini:. rradinp 
frraphi anil t»blr« alpbatirliitnc utr 4>f 
/ an index, u«e of iJie dictionary and ainil* 

lar malcriala. 

ArilJiniciic: un<lcrii*ndinK the number 
■ yilciii, arilhntriie Icrmi and oprratiiiaa;' 
problciti lolvin^. 



What iiae can be madr of infurniutlon proviilcd In ihU PItOFILF.7 

Thi* infurmaiinn can br iiard in a variety of waya. Il ran be |i*rd to 
determine how well itroiip« «if «iiidrnta are pcrforminK tii each achool and 
In the rnlire New Korbrtir Srbool Svit^m. 

Tbii information bImi can prnvidr the bania for di«cu^*ion« briwecn 
iodividuaU ami Kntiip* having an Intcrevt In the profT^ni and aervlcca of 

tKe New Kochclle Public SdiooU. 



Vcrt\»p* lliii information can bral br u^rd for pUnriinff new aiitt lui* 
provrd arbnol pro^^rania anil trrvirc*. Il pmyidrk a rommon factual ba«U 
for identifying aontr. pmblrmt^ aeitiuj; priorilirm, carryiof •ul tniprovO' 
nirni*. and rrwirwinR rr«iilu. 

Vv'iU ciiMiiK*'** I*** *ii«i*l« ht Imim r««Or«IJ-l in \nr CuxmtvI 

Yra, a« ntorr infornialion beconie* available, it will be addc«| to the 
Profile. Infnrntaiion. which experience, pr«vea t/» be Icaa useful than 
deiired will b« delnted. 
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NEW ROCHELLE SCiiaOL PROFILE: A Guide to Reading the Edocationai Ability and Achievement Fadori 

Eick School Fr'olih ooouiiu in/onnslioo rfioot iht ■p<cif ic •cbool lor which it wm» t)frep«reri tod abool ihr rnurm school fy^irm. A tohd birC2|i» 
q^d lo •how infomi.UoQ .bout ihe *riiool an.l • .»».tJrd t»r JJ^JCT ^i»ow. ciiy-widc infonniUon. The rwdcr will ih.l btxm under commcinKy fmctori 
Aind JcAoo/ /.cfor, .re nol broken into p.rtA. bul thit ibe bin undrr erfur.liomii «Ai7i»y and •chU^.tm^t mr^ broken inlo four p»m. Thrre 

'^'k ^* tI^' rnmmun.fy /orfori .nd tcKoot factorn ^how how pr.r.le^l . eondilion u in the school .n.| in ihe Nrw Hocii-Ur 5 

whole The b«n undrr rducotion*i mbthty .od «f Ai«;cn,i-n. «rt brokcu^lo iour p«rU in order to provide the rrodrr with ^nforuialion about the pcrf< 
•nt» •fall the itudcuu who look ibeittLEnchol the lour p.ru»| lb. b»r.r«pro,onU the pcrfArmanco of ooo-fourth ol the »tudeuu who were in 

: 



•« • I 
5^Hoo|« u a 
form*, 
tf«tc<i. 



QUARTILE 1 



QUARTILE 11 



QUiUtTlLE III 



QUiUlTILE IV 



MEDIAN 

(H«l( •( thi pupill^crrd helOw .nd half tfOrvd abovl thu point) 



ACHIEVEMENT 

Inlhc achirvrmrnt %rctfon, ihtt tchoal Karl nrul thr city bam cnn be compnrrd to NaUonjil Norm Crude PlacemenU. U the trit jiven at Crode 6 it tn expected 
thai the mcdnn poi form.inrr on ttv* whool .ml c^y Kin will occur Ml th« N«bonal Norm Grad* PUcerrwnl ot Grmd* 6. li lh« teit WM |iv«n at Grade fl. 0>t median 
pcrfomtajice ihould orcur at tirade 8 N.ittnnrl Nortn Grade J'l.icrment, 

Ench ol the four parlfl of |j»e trhool and city bin m.iy alwi he compared im Natiorvil Norm Grade Plae^fnenU. For exAniple, U the lest »u f iven in Grade 6 and (h« 
break between tho (ir«t and u>cot\d pard of tl.a ichool bar occun at Grnda 4. then one fourth lh« atudcntj in Grad« < at that achool acored two nv** lawll below th« 
MtionAi norm. Tha axampla balow ahowa how Uta ban under ocAtettement ahould ba i aad; 



ACHimMENT 



Umt 4 



City it»«4l«^ tmr If70 

rear* »•»(• (Mt^Mrn 

M^rH 



•■4 Mil M«rH 



rtMiMKt IV HMB rM« it^ 



1>*«I V>>r 



.S<hMi 1970 



N ATIONAL NORM GRADE P UC EMENT 

"^^ sV»oi jlj ««*o« ajtAOij I j 6a*0« 

9^ 



Cf.^.T..I.^.« CIfy 1970 baj^faggjfe bb^Sj k^ 




NaUonal /Vorm Cradff Plarrmrnti are ba^^^d on the aeorr* of i Inrpe rrpreM-nlative /(roup of atuHenU acrp.a 
the eounlry. calird iltc norininc p^up. Kach pa.U nlacciiicnt rrprr-cntJ the a%eraKo performance of Jiud* 
fnu in the nofniini; prmip wim wrrr ai that Rrmde level wlirn Irf.!*-!!, For e-»ajiipi*\ a pLaccinrnt of Cratle 6 
oo any of iJie •iib tc^li* n«rcui* that on ihni Ir-t the median niiniUcr of ilcoia an.wered correctly by New 
Kociielle »tudenu waa ilie auuo aa for tJi*i Crada 6 atudcoU in the nomiio|t Rfoup. 




aia Nunrn ^vxuvn 
MMW aocarixi. 

taaai 
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. , APPENDIX D 

DATA ON ACHIEVEMENT OF I.E.Y. JR. H.S, STUDENTS GRADUATING 
.FROM NEW ROCHELLE HIGH SCHOOL 

YEARS 1973-1974 
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APPENDIX D 



TABLE 3 



HONOR ROLL DATA ^- I.E.Y. JR. HIGH SCHOOL 



Each year at the June graduation, honor roll pins are 
given to those students wVio have remained consistently on the 
honor roll for three years. 



Years 



f9th graders 
graduating 



Honor Roll for 3 -years 
Italian Black Oth&r 



,"1970 
1971 
1972 



221 
344 
302 



1 

7 
5 



0 
0 

0 



7 
12 
13 
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APPENDIX E 

V 

■PROJECT REACH 
PARENT INTERVIEW -- StSiDENT INTERVIEW 
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■ ^ APPENDIX B 

PRQJECT REACH 
(Parentis Porm) 

ISAAC E. YOUNG . ' SPRING 1975 

INyERESTS: , 

C lub s \ ^ , ! , 

Hobb 1 e s ' . 1_ 

.Leisure Time ^ 

What are child* s likes (food, clothing, tnoney, sports boys , girla, etc. 



What are child*s greatest dislikes? 



PARENTAL ATTITUDES AND CHARACTERISTICS: 

Father : ^ 

(Last NaTne)\ '(First) 

Occupation : , : 

(Answer only if you care to) : 

Level of School Completed (Circle One) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 '^ll 12 

College: 12 3 4 5 

Mother: ■ 

(Last Name) • (First) 

Answer Only If You Care To: 

Occupation : \ . . 

Level of School Completed (circle one) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11, 12 

Collete: 12 3 4 5 

Parents Views: 

1, What do you think (your youngster) needs most to help him get ahead? 



i 



2. What do you want (Your youngster) to be when he gets out of school? 



3\ What do you expect (name) to be? 



In which activitl^qs would you like (child) to participate: 



In what way do you think you can help the school in educating your childi 



Do you visit school? 



Never Occasionally Often Very often 



Did ydi» ever wish to obtain more education than you have by going to 
Night School 



How did you do in school? 



Did you like school? 



In what activities would you (parents) like to participate? 



. (2) 
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What do you think is most important to obtain 

A) A good job 

B) A good education * ' 

' C) A well paying job / 

D) To be well known or famous 

E) To make money 

F) Other 
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APPENDIX F 
DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT FOR 



PUPIL PERSONNEL STAFF ^ I.E.Y.J.H. STAFF 



i 

\ 



\ 
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APPENDIX F 



ISAAC. E, YOUNG JUNIOR HIGH SQiOOL 

^ 270 Centre Ave,' 
N^w Roche lie, New York 

Project REAffi 

(Reaffirming Each Child's Right to Pursue Academic Challenge and 
Higher Educational Goals) 

A Proposal Designed to Raise the Aspirational Level of Underachieving 

Black and Italian Youngsters 

I Introduction , ^ 

Who shall be educated? For what? Who decides? What role does our 
school play? Wliat role can it play? 

For the past decade observations .have been made of the pain, the dis-^ 
appointment, and maybe the first dawn of realization on the faces of many 
minority (Black and Italian specifically) parents and students at the June 
graduation in our junior high school. Very few academic awards, honors or 
tributes are bestowed upon thisf. group of youngsters. 

Academic thrust, college prep course, goals beyond high school appear 
limited in the choices of the larger population of this group. 

If one stands in the auditorium of the district's comprehensive high 
school's June awards night, the same general observation can be made of 
members of this junior high school's graduation class. The same pattern 
is repeated! ! 

Several administrators, commimity persons, some staff at the high 
school helve begun to raise the question. Why? Our effort will address 
itself to these questions and pilot a program that will genera^some 
answers, " • • . 

Why are Black and Italian ^and other minority) youngsters in the 
junior high school not aspiring at the same rate as the rest of the school 
population in proportionate numbers? Why are they often not achieving at a 
success level high enough to warrant academic rewards and tributes? Miy 
are a large j)ercentage of their (and their fiimilies) past school choices 
made in low" teclinical and vocational choices? What can the junior high 
school do to turn these patterns around? IVhat pragmatic links can be es- 
tablished between the junior high and the high school to enable the larger 
majority of these youngsters to reach for ^highdr education opportunity? 

II Need 

Available information indicates the need to produce mora-Mack and 
Italian youngsters who opt for academic careers and higher technical- and 
vocational occupational levels. (This does not negafe 'other students being 
serviced-) 
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I Problem \ 



Previous attempts **at'* motivating and dreparing large numbers 
of Black,.. Italian, and other minority youngsters for entry into 
academic careers and higher technical and vocational occupational 
levels, have met with some failure based upow present high school 
student\statistics. It appears difficult to create an *'in school'* 
program in order to move the larger majority of this population into 
th^ destijned goals as explained above. 

Objectives of REAQi (For the '74-'75 school year) n (Objectives for ^ ' 
following years to be determined upon evaluation of this year's project 

/ 

1, To provide parents and students with ciecision-^making skills, 

2, To provide personal and information counseling program 
for parents and students, 

3, To provide a counsel injf program for parents, and 3tudents that 
will increase the opportunity for effective communication among 
all parties. - i 

4, To provide a program thdt will enable students and parents to 
respond positively to negative "Peer'* pressure, 

5, Develop on a continuing' basis, a prbgram that will improve the 
school attitude of the target population through the counseling 
processs, 6 

Long tonge Goals 

If this effort is successful, we expect that our juiiior high 
school will establish a more cooperative c-md credible pairnership with 
parents in establishing self-goals, designing solutions and raising 
expectations for this population of students. 

The academic climate and tone of the junior high school will 
improve as a result of the development of ^^i "chai^react ion" -wherein 
the\)arents and students who have been helped will set an^cxample >for 
parents and students not in the program, ^ 

There will be an overall imi')rovement in school performance c^f* 
underachieved or undermot ivated who lack interest, drive and go^ls 
for self'actualization. 

Tliere will be better articulation and follow. through with the 
appropriate' staff at the high school. 

Finally, better cross-home c'lnd school participation during the 
critical period of early adolescence when student -family conflicts and 
student resistence increases should ensue, , ^ ^ ^ , 
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yi, Suggested "^Program Activites • ' 

The project is being executed in the following steps; 

i; Meet with the Assistant to the Superintendent in Charge of 

Instruction, principal of the Isaac E. Young Junior High School 
and the principal of the high school to discuss the assumptions' 
posed in the problems and determine i£ from their vantage points 
they see any merit in pursuing these assumptions.* 

2. Prepare a report on the Needs.* (Information. available in 
principal's office). 

3. Design a program ,(project) ^ for. present 7th grade students at 
I.E.Y. (The. principal of the school desires a pilot group to 
be followed through the 9th grade. His feeling is that a 
ripple effort will take place.) Also, it will allow us to 

ijiteract with the hi^h school staff. This program is to include 
\ ' objectives bas§d on needs assessment and staff input. 

4. A volunteer from the administrative staff of the school will be 
selected to coordinate the project. Several meetings with 
principals and administrative staff will be necessary for role 
clarification, 

5. Identify and select maximum of 25 students as pilot group. 

6. Design and implement p^ent counseling, parent participation; 
parent- student counseling teams. 

7. Through the use of an ethnographic survey, determine what internal 
criteria of the families of the students are affeqting their 
choices. (Dr. Peggy Sanday, anthropologist, has agreed to help 
design such an instrument.) 

8. Provide alternative resources'to families using the broa^ 
range of community, metropolitan and community contacts. 

VII. Evaluation 

" 1. Design and execute formative evaluation during the months of 

December, January, February and March. The. formative evaluation 
^ efforts will be based on the Malcolm Provus discrepancy model. 
These dates are applicable upon implementation of the program. 

* All parties agreed and endorsed. The principal is participating in the - 
design; the principal of the high school and his pupil personnel staff 
assisted us in collecting the data for the initial needs assessment • 
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Make the report available to all conemed parties through . 
a summative evaluation by April 15th. Summative evalilation 
will be based on predetermined objectives relating to pre ^ 
and post student choices for higher education. 
Dates are applicable upon implementation of the program. 

Enable the principal, the key decision-maker, in this instance 

to determine whether to change, cancel, or recycle all or portions 

of the program for the following year. 
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LETTER OF INTENT FOR.ESEA TITLE IIJ 
PROJECT REACH 
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APPENDIX G 



robIeht R. SPILLANE 

SUFCniNTCNOCNT OF SCHOOLS 



CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT OF NEW ROCHELLE 
515 NORTH AVE>rUE 
NE>V ItOCHELUE, NEW YORK 
10801 



December 5, 19714 



RUTH h. GELOON 
AOMIN4StnATOn 

STATC FCOCHAL 



EXT. 229 



Dr. Taylor D. Hall 

Coo-rdinator of Innovative Education Planning 
Ur\: York State Education Department- 
ESEA Title III .Office - Room 850 
Albany, New York 12224 ■ ' 

Dear Dr. Hall: ' . ' §r 

I am enclosing herewith fifteen (15) copies of a 
Letter of Intent for possible funding under a Title III 
grant. The proposed project would l^e ent itled^"R - E . A • C .H . - 
Reaffirming Each Students Right To Pursue Academic 
Challenges and Higher Educational Goals." 

A copy of this Letter of Intent has been sent to our 
Optional Education Representative, I'lr. David Elliot of 
Rockland County B.O.C.E.S. at 51 Parrott Road,^West Nyack. 

We look forward to hearing frcn you before January 13th 
If you have any questions, please call my office. <^ 

Very truly yours. 



RJG : es 



Enc. Letter of Intent 
15 copies 



Ruth J. Geldon ^ 
Adniinistrator , State 6 Federall 
Funded Pro j ects 
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New York State Educd Mon Department 
ESEA Title III Office - Room '860 
Albany, NevT York 12234 



Procec^^es for Letter of Intent Submission : 

' "please prepare your 'Letter of Intent following the format as given below. 
Resr.cr.c* brief ly, no more than two pages double spaced, to items (1,^2, 3)^ 
usi'-'c corresponding numbers. Send 15 copies to the above address with a 
copy^To the. appropriate Regional Planning'Of f ice in your area. The dead- 
line for the Letter of Intent is December '9, 1974. 



Local EcJucBtional Aaencv " City School District of New Rochellc ^ 

Chief Scnool Ad.i n ■ strator • t^°bert R. Spillane , Superintendent oF^^chools 

Address 515 North Avenue, New Rochelle , New York Z i P ^"^Ol 

Person Preparing Letter of mtent " Mrs. Rosalind B^. Byrnes . ^ 

p^3 , , , Principal: District-Wide Services - .e ! eohone 9^.^-632-9000 ext 

pV..P....Vt:-1. of^P^roiect Reaffirming EacTh Student s Right To Pursue Academic 

Des^cr iptors: words wh i ch descr i be the area-t?s-) with which this problem deals. (For 
example: Handicapped, Junior High School, Reading, etc.) 

Junior Hip.h School Tutoring Parent S S tudent Counseling 



I ; Need 



State the^e^cat iona I gap (specified in the Goals' Paper) to which the project^ 
will be addressed; describe briefly how the gap was identified and who r^rtici* 
pared in the identification. 

2. Problen ^ ' , 

What proolens other than lack of funds prevent closing the gaps identified in 
Item i^'l? 

3- So 1 ut icn 

Whar soluTion(s) are proposed to overcome the prob I emC s ) ? What Individuals 
arc crc.ps will be directly involved in the deveLoprr.ef(it of the formal, proposal 
ar.c r.-it s^^ups will be consulted? Indicate any other educational agencies 
th«T-*iil be participants. 

I ass'-'re_".c7 t:-ie_fprego; ng Letter c/t Intent has ny support and the support of ny 
Board'cf ^c'.carTbiv^ 




X' /''^ iT-'- J'. ^'.^ ' December 5> 197/< 

^.isf icr.ool Acni.nistratcr's Signature , Date 
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RESPONSE ON FUNDING FOR PROJECT REACH 



THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT » 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 12224 



January 27, 1975 



Mrs. Ruth Geldon ' , 

Administrator, Special Projects 

New'RocheMe School District 

513 North Avenue 

New Rochelle, New York 10801 

Dear Mrs. Geldon; 

The fol lowing' comments were made by reviewers concerning the Letters pf 
Intent submitted from the New Rochelle School District. 

Peace - The need is not adequately documented. Insufficient information 
•given as to how proposal would be developed. 

Reach • It would be difficulty to measure results in one year period 
of ^funding. 

Evaluation Model for Decision Making - Letter of Intent does not address 
one of gaps directly. Scope is too broad for one year funding. 

Developing Awareness of World of Nature - Field Experiences (for only 
6th Grade) are extremely ephemeral. Staff education and curriculum 
development should have been proposed for many levels and for more 
lasting impact than merely field experience. 

I hope these comments will be helpful to you. I think it is fair' to say that 
when a Letter of Intent was characterized by facts and figures in the statement of 
need, documentation from research or o^her saurces that proposed solution gave 
promise of being successful indorsing the gap(s) addressed and that.it.v;as 
feasible to expect impact £#om program to be TnGasura1;)lQ in one year, then the 
various reviewers were impressed. . . 

One recommendation that was made by a reviewer in connection v;ith the^ 
environmental program was that you contact the demonstration program in Northern 
Westchester. I am enclosing a repent article about it. This program is 
administered by the USOE using Ttt:le III Section 306 funds. 

Please Let me know if 1 ca'n be of further assistance. 



Sincerely, 



Shirley Sargent 
Dissemination Aide 




SS/ea 

Cc: Mrs. Rosalind Byrnes 
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LETTERS TO PARENTS OF PROJECT REACH 
FROM SCHOOL DISTRICT OMBUDSMAN 



%. 
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OFFICE OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OMBUDSMAN 

515 North Avenue 
N«w Rochellt, New York 10801 



Phone 632-9180 
632-9000 



LAWRENCE SYRD 
OMBUDSMAN 



/ 



Apfii l:>, 197:) 



TO: ^ Parents of Project REACH, ' 



I thoroughly enjoyed the evening spent 
with you. For those of ypu I have not yet met, I look 
foirward to sharing some time with you. 

Attached is the material I promised to 
mail. ^ . ^ ^ 

Please mark April 27th on your calendar 
as the date we plan to see each other again. 

Sincerely, 



Larry Byrd 

LMB:ms 
Attachment 



ERLC 
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OFFICE OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OMBUDSMAN 

* . 515 North Avenue 

New Rochi^lle. New York 10801 

Phone 632-9180 lawrence m byhd 

632-9000 OM»UO»UAN 



r 



June iO, 197:) 



Mrs. Lo'rretta Alexander, 

12b Fi;anklin Avenue ^ 
New Bochelle, New York 

Dear Mrs. Alexander; 

I thoroughly enjoyed the opportunity provided by 
REACH CO work with you as a participating p'arent. As parents, I 
tound working with you individually and collectively a meaninglul 
experience. I teel both praisi and admiration tor each tamily 
represented. 

Your continued participation in this project is 
strongly encouraged. I certainly pledge tnyselx to assist you, 
your chila and the I.E.Y. start in- any way oj: manner I can prove 
helptul. 

May your summer be sately and pleasantly spent, 

, * Sincerely, 



Larry Byrd 



LMBrms 
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APPENDIX J 



PARENTS' PLEDGE OF COOPERATION 



2 in 



APPENDIX J 



1 Project REACH I 

- « 

ISAAq E. YOUNG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOli 
; THE PARENTS* PLElJpE OF CQOPErAtION 

0 

I. I pledge that I will do my Jlevel ]6est tgf help my qhild' put forth 
his best effort to study and achfieve ir> sthool, j 



1, I will make sure that my child/attends schpol every'djay, 
on- time and with sufficient r^st to be ablip to do a: 
good job, / \ 

2, I will help my child come t6 school with the proper frame 
of mind that will make Mny ready and willing to do his 
very best every day, 

3, I will provide my childj^ with a dictionary and^ as far as 
1 am able, a quiet, we^l^lighted place to< study, 

'4. I will insist that miy qhild spend some time studying at 
Rome each d^y, 

5. I will visit my child's teachers at least once during each 
marking period. 

^' I will discuss my child's report card with him. I will 

compare my child's grade level with his level of achievement, 

7. I will attend meetings as often as I can, 

8. I will improve my communication skills with my child, 

II. I recognize the fact that skills ih reading and critical thinkii)^ is 
the key to success in scho61 achievement. Therefore: 

1. I will provide my child with a library card and urge that he 
irse"Tt~feguT£rfly, ^ t 

2- I will give- him suitable books frequently (on birthdays, 
holidays, and other special occasions), 

^' I wi ll give him a subscription to one of the weekly or 
monthly newspapers or magazines » 

III, I pledge to do my besL to help m>^ child perceive that SUCCESS IN 
SaiOOl IS HIS MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS, 
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INVITATION AND DIRECTIONS TO FAMILY OUTING 
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APPENDIX K 



T'i^ (Pr^^r^^y'- (^s-cr/," s^'^^H /j,o;t^s c>// " 
< J^'fipK jri<^/> <^^^y ^*>-y^ Ao'/- ^ 




y .II- -'^ 
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APPENDIX L 
PROGRAM STAFF EVALUATION 
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■n/tUO jn i'if^ 




CUl^ (^-^ 



2>o %j.at iificdr. do ya-..i a-'.-.l.i:^, .■^•vo r,;^ j.oc.oc;)--.::--/ '?.-c- iiis-':;v in order to 





'6 



^jL^u-i^y^ ^ J^o"^ ^ £<nc^- A^a^ ^(^^ 
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* ! 



Isaac S, loung ousnior tligh School 
ERCGRAM STAFF EVALUATION (Smamative) 



Jtme 1, 1975 



1« How has participation iii the 'Pro^^m-i aff«3cted your at-ci'fcude 

toward YTOvkin^ the underacIiieYiiig youasster? . . / i 

Us -toon oU.oj, -7 C:r^^o fo^^^LkJ n. t^d"'^r^ ^ ^^Jy ^(;/ /^^o/- 

a, A a- 7^ •/ L.J L.r. •.-x^iC.c-'f^i* -rKe-, To btfcO/nC- 

2. Ho^f has payticipation in the program afi'ectsd your attituds 
' ' to'to'ax'dis 'storking -a/ith paraats.' ■ / i -/ 

3<. ¥hat noGds do you still sec as i^cicosisary to liisot in order -to 
* e,ffect a good coiapx^eiiensivG progi"^ for tlasss atiideats? 
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Isaac E« Youi^g Jujiior ' Jligh Scliool 
mOGmil STAFF EVALUATION (SiiaifflGtix'o) 

1o How has participation iii the Prograrc affcicte.fi yoiir atti'tude 
^ toward "tibr-Mng vi'th tbe underachieving ^^"^^''^"^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

V.2, Kcw haa participation ii?. toxj prograni affected your attitude- 
•to\?ards working yith parents* " -> 

3o l?hat needfj do yoti atill seo bs nscoBGary'^-:© siect 3ji order to 
effoct a good oomprclaensivo program for -tliese atudeats? 
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Pr6.j-3Ct REAGH 
Ijiaac Yoizi-sg Junior Iligh School 



SROt^UI-l STAFF Sn/ALUATION (Suaaiativo) 

■I I n i^i m iiiiiiiw u III 1 ■) ntm i ■ wwi I »i > m 'in 'I >Mi m —w ■ i Hiwm » 



Kow has participation ijn the Progt^a-a af f octsr! your atti"tude 
toi;5^\rd trorlcJjig uith tbe under iwlii^ving yoiin/jPter? . . 

vyj^iJi^ Vvv^Ji^ ot^^kNjAir^ Jkxm^'V >>.Wi\3-^Y^ 




.Koi?f "has p<?/ri;.lc?.p3tion in t.tio program affected your attitude 





^Jtmt needs do yG\x r^till ceo r^ij iiocoBGary to ^aieet in order to 
e/x'Ieot a good ccEcprehsrnsivo progpram for 'those students? 



■J 
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Isaac You??g -Junior' Elgl* Sc'nccl 



Jiine 1, 1975 



.IRCGi^M STAFF SmUATXO?^ (Surjsiativo) 



1. Eo^^> hai3 parti cl'p&taoh in the 'frfO-T/aB axf<5otsd your atti'tudw • 
toward Wi-'ldjog tiltii 'cho tedercLcMe-ring youagater? 



l-io^; has particiTii:5)tiOii in tl?.o ];3rograui aXfocted jrour attitude 
toijrardfij vrorking "U/^ith parent g. , ^ " ' ^ 



effect a good cciiipreldexisivo Y/rogi^sm ^"01" tl?,®go a-tudents? 



6 



Je n Lr . . - . 
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Juae 1. 1975 



1c. Hon? hefi pQrbiclpir.tiorA iii tb;? Frojpj'CTA oXfoctesj j'our atv.it-ud© 





2c Hew iiy.B p.y.rtic54.TitiGn in t'.vj progra^r^ afj-'ccted your attituds 





3o W/'Tv naodrr, c?o ya^ vitill Gt-^o 'i;^ iicoooc/siry vo m^Ow in order to 
eiXcot j;ood oo;:Lp:<?<5}.iGn3iv':? prcff>:v^03 ^^o'.'^ 't^N^se students? 




^ — 7" — — — — — — 
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Prc/Jac-l; JXFACll \ 



otme 1975 



Ivfl(m\M STAFF g^^ALUATION (SuaLativo) 

o Hov; hr-n pur'ticipciticii -i-be Pro^ri"-^ af^ootW your atti 

toward '?/orlcJ,n«; -c/ith vhn inideraohieYinv you'n^at>i}y? y 



-7/ 



^ -V — 



o Hoc/ }i43' partioipwition in viio proi^i^aiu ai'fscted your, attitude- 



^-^ ; /■ , , , , .^x^. - 



; y. 



« noedr; do 3~ou ac-i;:/, r.wc r,s' iico^asa'-/ to inoct in to 




9 



MP 



It 



^^A-^t- y^^^ -/i^^tMa^ ^ i^yt^/'Mo ^/^c.- 

.„ ... 



tili-iit necd.'i do you .vv;..:.:'J. r"r. r.-ocoGncrry ••■:■;) •,r'.o-\~ in ordo'O ■5:0 
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APPENDIX M 
DECISION-MAKING MATERIALS 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



APPENDIX M 



School 1 f: ^ \ ^ 

Student's grade (circle) 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Sex (circle) Male^ Female 



DECISION-MAKING MATERIALS ; STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please answer all the following statements. By doing so you will help 
us In evaluating the contribution of the Decision-Making materials to 
your school program and to you personally. ^ 

Answer numbers 1-18 by circling the answer that best describes yout 
feelings about each statement. SA, A, U, D, and SD are found at the 
end of each statement. These letters correspond to the f6llowing: 

, ^ SA - Strongly Agree 

A - Agree 

U ■ Undecided 

D - Disagree 

SD " Strongly Disagree 

Circle only one answer for each statement. 

In nuiAers 19 and 20, circle the answer that best expresses your 
feelings. Tliere are three parts to number 20, so circle one answer 
for each part; 

0 



/ 



f 
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Check only one answer or each scacemenc. 

1. I like the Decision-Making materials. 

2. The materials are Interesting. ' 

3. The materials contain valuable Information. 

A. Decision-Making has stimulated my thinking, 

5» These materrals have helped me develop a 
method of problem solving. 

6. I have come to view myself as a person of 
more value than I had previously thought of 
myself. 

7. I have grown In self-confidence. 

8. I am less confused when I have to make a 
decision. 

9. The materials were Immediately useful to me. 

10. What I have learned will be useful to me In 
the future. 

11. I am now able to participate more In other 
classes. 

12. I recommend the Decision-Making materials « 
to all students. 



13. 



Decision-Making should be offered As a part 
of the school's curriculum. 




find that I can now deal with problems I 
used to avoid* 



15. I can now develop alternatives when faced 
with an important decision. 

i 

16. I now understanf]| myself and my personal - 
values better. 

17. I am better able to set clear' objectives 
for ray future. " 

18. I have made better decisions since being 
exposed to the Decision-Making materials 
than I was able to make being ex^ 
posed to them. 
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H 



a 



(sa) a U D 



(SA 



) A U 



SA 



0 



SA 



^ U D 



CO 
H 



i5 

o 

M 

to 



o M o K 

s g g g i 

w W o w S 

(sa7 a U D SD 

SA^ A U D SD 

SA A^ U D SD 

SA .a) U D SD 

A U D SD 

SA (Ay U D SD 

. SA ' A^ U D SD 

SA ' a' U D SD 

SA / A: U D SD 



SD 



(•sa) a U D SD 



D SD 



SA ( A / U D SD 



U D SD 



SA ; aJ 

SA A^ U D SD 



U D SD 



SA Mi U D SD 



SD 
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STUDENT EVALUATION 

EFFECT OF PROGRAM ON INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 
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APPENDIX N 



Jvn<^ 1975 




me ?J«^i>ol y.w., ^ V/ <r ■ ^ 

hx iidciAticn "AT: \r:J X ho wjii.xSj^-r .fivr.a-i^.»;-., VvJ$ -iipj^d your 



3. 



Ao School 

ramlly 



7 

7 



V 
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APPENPIX 0 



•I' 



PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE ON WORKSHOP . 
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APPENDIX 0 



>PJHi 



'Object PvEtlCH 



Jfeiy 23» 1975 
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Very 

She twrfeshop providsd \«iys .for yo-n to mdorstjmd 

ycftfeaget^rs as follows s 
,lo Active li.stejalis,'? ' 



Lii-tl© Not 




2c 



4o 



5o 



6. 



01®©!? end honsst- 

RiSjspact for "fchs . 
Kseda of 'iJae other 

Baing open to *i9-yf 
data 

hava it AGi-l 

Rafiissd to revsrt 
to Method X or II 




Ho The workslwp vfi^ h©lp^:!ii. -in providing 
you vl'K^ bsttsr aJ&llla In ^ 
c<mmm3.CQ.ui<m -with yo^ir 
yoisagstsrso 




XXX o 



Ths overall e^i'ectlvoaeas of the 
vjorkchop VE/s 

Tite 'Kfji'ksEipp vme for yo'vi md 
your yc«ss*?»ters 

lo DafiEizig tho probieaa 

2<, G'sa^ratlag possible 
J eolutioii 

3* BvaluatAag and test 
tiie various soluticsis 

4* Peciding on a sair^aially 
accept&ble solution 

5o Xss&lme&tiJie the solution 
6o Evaluating tho solutieia 

234 
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PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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CITV bCllOOl? niSTUlCT or new UOCUELLli 

513 NOHTIt AVENUV 
KEW HOCHKLLK. NX^^ YOUK 



June 3, 1975 



LaRUTH gray. DinCCTdR 

EoucATtoNAL Suppomr CcNTcn 



9 



Dear 



We* hope that you've found it worthwhile to participate in what 
we feel is an exciting 3-year program --REftCHn 

I will be seeking funding possibilities over the summer. It 
would allow us to do many of the things for ourselves a.nd the 
youngsters that we both feel important; e.g. career fie'J-d trips, 
tutorials for foreign language, career and college counseling 
and some of the services that you, as parents, desire. In 
addition, our teaching staff is operating voluntarily in the 
evenings now;^ we might need to think of minimal compensation v 
for time. 

Mrs. Mceks is arranging for a working session next week to plan 
for next year. We hope to have parent representation present. 

In order to help us, will you please fill out the enclosed 
evaluation form. A self-addressed envelope is provided for 
your convenience. Could you take a minute and retxirn it as 
soon as possible? 

I will return under separate cover the- questionnaires I collected 
at the beginning of the program. 

Looking forward to working with you and your youngsters next 
year. • . 




La Ruth Gray 
I Evaluator 



LRGJas - End. 



Project REACH 



4 



cc: Dr. Richard Olcott 
Dr. James R. Gaddy 
Mr. M. Bookbinder 
REACH Staff 
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J\mo 5, 1975 



Projept REACH 
Isaac E. Yoxing Jimlor High School 



Dear Parants, 

Tbougli tha Frogram has beea in Ksis-CQnc^ oaXy 
SQVoral acrnthSo w© do plan to continue -fclie pTOgraja 
next year, ' ¥o would like to obsorve if any dif f ersnce 
has occiarpid this far. 

Have you noticed any iraproveiant in yo*ir youngster. 



Matter 



Ko Chang© 



VJorse 



1o 

2o 
4„ 



Attitude tO';fard ecliool? 






Attitude tcv'/ard teachers ^ 






CoaijtiunicatjLon vith Parents ^ • 






Attitude toward homei/ork 






Academic functioning; 






• Decision Making Sld.lls 






1 
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FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 
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project aUACH 
Ifi'ajsc 2o Yc-l'JcaS' Junior Hl^ ScJaOoD. 



REACH, -ilit^ Pi^ojoct Is a t^ive-i pv':,2,^aw.. iyrvtjver,, X.n tii^ pr<>oetJS 



r*c "to 



1 



2:' Actitud'3£i tcn-arr^. 



trim wmrrtmtt — r-jiT-i-i-m > in»3 i%»i*»r»|«wwa*.% n*M»>s ,r%i/ 



3« 



4o AttltTid03 tounam 



5o ClaSs_2§2:A^-.?iPJdi'f^^ 
7o Pinnc for .tutur?-.- 




1. 



■J,., 



BEST COPT AVAfDlBLE 
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STUDENT WORKSHOP: COhMJNICATION 



By • 

Nena McMahon, Program Staff Member 
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Studont Uorkfihop 

Topic t Gomunlcation 

ASsit To got a better understandinB of the communication procoae 
To understand thG importano© of listening in cdnmunicatibn 
To practice listening 

Aotlvitieo: 

I* H avo otndents diocuoo tlio definition of Counnunication 
A* Sending and rocoivlng moooagoB 
B« talking and llDtening 
C« oxprasaion.of fact and opinion 

^ !!• What is necessary for connnunication to tsko placo? 
Amm Honeety 

B,. Oponnosa • not ^r distoi*tin(J things 

Cm Wiliingnoso to .lieton 

D« Paco to faco dialogue. Enpliasize this through tho •'TGlophone" 

or '^Girapofvlno" gaico» Rcud tho Article to ono oeciber of th© group. 
H6 .in torn whispers to tho next person tbon tho next porson> etc# 
Last person reports what ho heard to tho groups Road tho actual 
articlet Were there differoncoe? 

n 

Just a Baby At 35 Pounds" 

Kiani, I4Gy3 - Honeo and Julletto bocama tho proud parents today of a 
35 pound daughter. 

Tho 38-inch long baby was the first inanateo to be * om a M&cjsi' e Seacuarium 
and possibly the firet^soa cow" to bo conceived and bom in captivity, 
officials said. 

Julie tto and Rouco have bcoxi Seaquaritsm resident s for ISyoors. 
Kost of that time, they lived in a shallow canal* 

III* Communicating without listening 

Two teachers or students talk "at" each other on unrolated topics 
i.o. Why sohool should ondat 12:02 and why tho Mots will win tho ponnant. 

After th© demonstratiQ;^ ask. tho group what was wrong with the 
0 onnuni cation » 

IV. Listoning takes effox*t« Pooplo inust exort energy to listen and 
reroember ^hat others soy in coimDunlcuting * 

Demonstration: Jlavo students nako up story by giving tho first 
sentence*- Eadi psx^yon udat add a eenttsnoe to tho story but first ho must 
repeat all the sentonoes that ctm> before 
fiufid/ or 

Doscribo yourself* Each student thinks of a word to describe hinself * 
e.g. tall Jolm, Happy Ilorry, Strong lid. Before a person gives his oi^n noma 
he must repeat all the naiaos that oaao before* 
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V. Prdctieing Liatcnlns In Dlocuoelon - \ 

Possible Subjeotsc 

1 would rathor bo an adult/ taonagar^ \fhy? 

I would ratUsr bo tho oldest or youncest child in tho family.. Mby? 

Wbat puniohniont do you dislilco moot. Why 7 

Iflaon I beconro a parent I will roiso ay diildroD * differently? 

Before a person cay give hia opinion he tmst emamox'izo what tho proccodlng 



speaker haa oald* 




\ 



c 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



APPENDIX S 



December 11 , 1974 



300 Pel ham Road 

New Rochelle, NeW York 10805 



Dr. Peggy Sanday 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Museum 
33rd and Spruce Streets . 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 

Dear Dr. Sa4iday, ^ 

I trust your year since Nova (this Rummer) has been productive. 

I'm writing you to continue a dialogue we started this summer and to ask 
for your guidance and Hel p ! ' 

If you will remember, I talked IM-s summer about ^a project that wou^ld • 
help us "get at" tjie problem of low achieving and low aspirations among specific 
school populations. We not only need to try to implement school programs that 
make a difference , but need in someway to determine what it is at the conscious 
home and student level that causes certain attitudes about learnin-g and achieve- 
ment. 

Specifically, will you help me or guide me in designing an instrument that 
will help me get at the interrogation process at the parent and student level. 

I am enclosing the proposal sent to Nova and their response. I have full 
cooperation from central administration. ~ ^' 

I am willing to come to Philadelphia (on a "weekend) if that is necessary, 
or some Friday afternoon. ^ 

I am anxious to get rtoving, and hope in your busy schedule, you can find a 
littl e time fdr me. 



Have a good holiday season I 



Sincerely, 
La Ruth Gray 
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APPENDIX T 
JACKSON STUDENT POLL 



(Used for I're-test; to be used for Post -Test 

ft 

in April of *76 during Phase II o£ the Project) 
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^ STUDENT OPINION POLL (REVISED) 

This is not a test. The answer to each question is a 
natter of opinion. Your true opinion, whatever it is, is the- 
rxght answer. You will be asked a lot of questions about the 
School m which you are now studying. Wherever tohe words 
"school", "teacher", and "student" appear, they refer to this 
school, the teachers you have had while studying here , and^ur 
classmates in this school. 



HERE IS AN EXAMPLE 

Sample, in general I study 
SA. too little 
. A. too much 

D. ' about the right amount 

IF YOUR ANSWER IS (SA) "TOO LITTLE" YOU PRESS 
YOUR STYLUS ON THE BLACK RECTANGLE UNDER THE 
SAMPLE QUESTION NEXT TO THE L|:TTERS SA 



Question 


Sample 


1 


2 


SA 


/7 


Z/' 


/7 


A 


/7 


/7 


Z7 


D 


/7 


Z7 


/•/ 


SD 


// 


// 


/7 



/ 



n 



If your answer is (A) "too much^' you press your otyl^us 
on the black rectangle nqxt to the letter (A) . 

9 . 

. Only one answer for each quq?$tion should be pressed. 

Please- read /ach statement carefully. You will not be 
abXe to change your response once you have pressed the black 
rectangle on the card. Be sure the number on your answer sheet 
is the same as the question number. Do not mark this booklet. 

If you have any questions, raise your hand and you will 
be helped. 
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''"Lahademo^ Henriette M. and Jackson^ Philip University of 
^ Chicago. 
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This school li-stens to parents * opinions 
SA. too much 
A. just enough 
D. too little 

The number of courses given in this school is 
SA^ too many 
A. just about righ# 
• D. not enough 

Although teachers differ in this school, most are, 
SA. very good i 
^ . A. good 
D. fair 
SD. poor 

In some schools the principal sees and talks with the 
students often, while in other schools he rarely sees 
them. In this school tlie principal sees and talks 
with students. 
SA. too often 
A. just about the right amount 
D. too little «^ 

The Chance to say or do something in class with^P^eing 
called upon by the teacher is 

SA; too little " 

A. too much * 

D. about right 

The things that I am asked to study are. of 
SA. great interest to me 
A. average interest to me 
D. of little interest to. me 
^ SD. of no interest to me 

Getting to know other kins in this school is 
SA. easier "than usual 
A. about the same as in other schools - 
D. more difficult than usual 

As preparation for High School, the program of this 
school is 

SA. too tough 

A. about right 

D. too easy 
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m 9. The class material from year to year 

^^•'"P^^ts itself too much; you learn the same material 
over and over. 
A. repeats itself just enough to make you feel what 

was learned before helps you now . 
D. is so new that the things learned in the last . .. 
" grade do not help much in this one. 

10. In this school the teachers' interest in the students' 
school work is - 

SA. too great 

A. just about right > , J 

D. not gr^at enough ; 

11. When students in this school get bad grades, their 
classmates usually [ 

SA. feel sorrier for them than they should 
A. admire them more than they should i 



show the right amount of concern 



12. Students in this School are 

SA. too smart-^-it is difficult to keep up with them 
A. just smart lenough—we are all about the same 
D. not smart enough-they are so slow I get bored 
* » . - 

-13. Most- of the -subjects taught in this school are 
SA. very interesting' 
A. about average in interest 
D. below average in interest 
SD. dull and uninteresting 

14. The teachers' interest in what the students do outside 
of school is 

SA. too great * 
A. about right 
D. too small 

. 15. The student who shows a sense of humor in cA^s is usually 
SA. admired by the teacher more thanfhe >&hould be 
^ A. punished by the teacher lupr^ tharh^ shouia be 

D. given about the right amount of attention 

16. When teachers "go too fast," students do not know what is 
going bn. in this school, most teachers teach 
• SA. too slowly 
A. about right 
D. too fast. 
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17. Students who are goo in sports are respected .by' classmates 

SA, more than they should be 
A, less than they should be " 
D. neither more or less than they should be 

18. The practice of competing against each other or of 
.working together in this school, ^ 

SA. leans too much toward com^Blbition 
A. leans too much toward working, together 
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D. is well balanced 



On the whole, the things we study ij| this school 
SA. are about right 
A. should be changed a little 
D, should be completely changed 

The teachers I have had in this school seem to know their 
subject matter 

iSA. very well 
; A. quite well 
D. fairly well 
SD. XkOt as well ^s they should 

Students may work either by thetaselves or in groups. In 
this school we work in groups 
SA. tod often 
A. just enough 
D. too little 

« 

22. Students get along together in this school 

SA. very well 

A. about average ^^^k 

D, not too well ^^^^^ 
SD^ very badly 

23. The ainount of "school spirit" at this school is 

SA, more than enough 
A, about right 

D, not enough ^ 

24. On the whole the school pays attention to the things you 
learn from book^, 

SA. too inuch 
A. just enough 
D. not enough 
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25. Teachers in this school seem to be 

SA. almost always fair 

A. generally fair 

D. occasionally unfair 
SD. often unfair 

26. The things we do in class are pl°anned 

SA. so badly that it is hard to get things done 
A. so well that we get things done 

D..SO completely that we hardly ever get to do what 
we want 



ZT'.Vj Our seats in class 

SA. change too much; we can never be sure where we 
will set and who will sit next to us 
A. change about the right number of times 
D. never change; we stay in the same place all year 

28. The students who receive good grades are 

SA. liked more than they should be by their classmates 
A. disliked more than they should by their classmates 
D. neither liked nor disliked more than they should be 

29. In this school the teachers' interest in the students' 
school work is 

SA. just about right 
A. not great enough 
D. too great 

30. In my opinion, student interest in social affairs, such 
as clubs, scouts, and the "Y" is 

SA. too great 
A. about right 
D. too little 

31. In general' the subjects taught are 

SA. too easy 
A. about right in difficulty 

D. too difficult ; 

32. When students need special attention, teachers in this 
school are • 

SA. always ready to help 

A. generally ready to help 

D. ready to help if given special notice 

SD. ready to help only in extreme cases. 
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f 33. The ability of the teachers in this school to present 
new material seem to be 
.1 SA. very good 
A. good 
D. average 
SB. poor 

34^ In general, students in this school take their studies 
SA. too seriously 
A. not seriously enough 
D. just about right 

35. In this school teachers seem to teach 

SA. too many things that are not useful to us now 

A, too many things that are useful to us now but 
not later 

D. both things that are useful now and can be 
useful later 

36. When it comes to grading students, teachers in this 
school are generally 

rSA. too "tough" 
A. just "tough" enough 
D. not "tough" enough 

37. The student who acts differently in this school is 
likely to find that most students 

SA. dislike him for being different 
A. do not care whether or not he is different. 
D. like him for being different 



38, 



In my opinion, students in this school pay attention to 
their looks and clothes 
SA. too much 

A. about right 

D. too little 



39. In general, teachers in this school are 
SA. very friendly 

A. somewhat friendly 

D. somewhat unfriendly 
SD. very unfriendly 
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werf''^''^^' ^ ^^^^^^^ grades I received in this school 

SA. always what i deserved :>i 

A. generally what I deserved 

D. sometimes what I did not deserve 

SID. frequently what I did not deserve" 

41. Teaching aides such as films, radio, and the. like are 
used «■ • 

SA. more than they should be 
A. as much ^s they ghould be 
• P. Less than they . should be 

-42. Memory work and the learning of important facts are 
SA. stressed too much 
A. used about right 

D. not stressed enough C' 

.43. In some classes the teacher is completely in control 

and the students have little to say about the way things 
are run. In other classes the students seem to be boss 
and the teacher contributes little to the control of the 
class. In g^eral, teachers in this school seem to take 
SA. too much control 
A. about the right amount of control 
D. tob little control 

44. Some schools hire persons in addition^ to teachers to 
help students with special problems. in my opinion 
this type of service in this school is 

SA. more than enough— it is often forced upon us 
A. enough to help us with our problems 
D. not enough to help' us with our problems 

45. When a new-comer enters this school, chances are that 
other students will 

SA. welcome him 

A. ignore him 

D, dislike him 



46. 



'V. 



Homework- assignments in thil school iiiu^Ily 
SA. help us to understand -©vr? 
A. have little to do with what we learn in class 
D. are just "bu^y work" 
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in general, teachers in this school pay 

SA. too much attention to individual kids and not 
enough to the class as a whole 

mu^>,T''^I; attention to individual kids and too 
much to the class as a whole 
D. about the right attention to individual kids and 
to the class as a whole 

In general, my feelings toward school are 
SA. very favorable— I like it as it is 
A. somewhat favorable-i would like a few changes 
SD* vlT. I ^"f^vorable-l would like many changes 
unfavarable-l frequently f^el that school 
IS pretty much a v^aste of time 

SA. not great enough 
A. too great 
D. just about right. 
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DISTRICT-WIDE READING CARD 
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GRADES 1-6 
INDICATE SPECIFIC WEAKNESSES 



Ch«ck N«#d» V 



Grot* Motor 



y Uuol Motor 
U>f ninq SkllU 

Uttar Nomas 

o. LowT Cof 



b. CopltoU 
Lattar Sounds 

Rhyming 

Following 
Diractlons 

Exprassiva 
longuoga 

Interast In 
Books 



If Raodtng, 

Approximota 

Uvat 



Basic Instructional 
.Mota riots. 



TaocKtr 
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Bosic Instructional 
Motarials 
Includa Raodlng 
Laval 



Informol Raodlng 
Invantory 
Data Givan_ 

Instructional 
laval 

Critarion-Rafartncad 

Evaluation 



Dioqnosa s of h4aads 
lattar Noma Knowledga 



S ight V/ord% 
oniononts 
Blends 
Digrophs 



Vowats 



Strucfurol Anolysls 



Comprfhansion 

Litarol 
Intarpratlva 

Critical 
Vocobutory 



Supplamantol 
Motarlols 
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SUGGESTED SUNMER ACTIVITIES FOR FAMILIES 
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CITY SCHOOL. DISTRICT OF NEW UOCHBIXX 

A15 NORTB AVKMUS 
NBW ROOHELLK. NSW TORS 

loaol 



June 13, 1975 



laruth gray, dimkctor 

CpUCATtONAL SurFOflT CcMTKJI 



Dear Parents and Student, 

As promised, I'm enclosing a list of suggest 
summer activities for the family, I hope I've shared 
at least one thing each of you might enjoy. 

Hope you will come back enthusiastic about one 
of the activities and will share with the group. 

Enj oy ! ! 

La Ruth Gray, Evaluator 
Pro-ject REACH 



LRG:sa 
end . 
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APt-HNDIX 



SUGGESTED SUMMER AQTIVITIES FOR' MEMBERS OF PROJECT 

REACH June, 1975 



^L. READ TOGETHER PROGRAM - Fathers encouraged to share a 
favorite article, book or piece with family for discussion, 
at dinner table. 

2. WEEKLY FAMILY TALK-OUT - Encourage families to provide 
for an informal seminar at dinner or breakfast table once 

..a week when ent irq £amj.ly rs present. Each member of the 
family given'the bpportunify to share a positive happening 
for the week as well as a negative. Family discusses each, 
providing group support. 

3. WORD FOR THE DAY - Each member of the family takes turns 
in placing in an appropriate spot in the home for all to see 
"Word for Today'." Other members of the family to determine 
meaning of the word. (Family might set up a reward system qrf 
its own, if it desires.) / 

4. HOBBY CONSCIOUS RAISING -'Each member probes deeper his/ 
her present hobby and encourages other members to share or 
engage in new ones. 

5. FAMILY OUTINGS -*Th?se are suggested inexpensive Sunday 
(Saturday) oi^tijigs .that the entire family can enjoy. 



The Hispanic Society of America 
Broadway and 155th Street 



Permanent exhibition of Spanish art representative of the 
culture of the Iberian peninsula from prehistoric times to 
the present . 

Open Tuesday t\v^-S^^-^^^f:foTii 10 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
2 P.M.. ^.^il.P^^^SunSary - Closed Monday.' 

,;: The Jewish Mii^um • ^ * 

Fifth Avqnue and 92nd Street 

Jewish ceremonial objects from all over the world. Also 
paintings, sculptures, ceramics. 

Open Mondaj:- thru Thursday 1 P.M. t.o 5 P.M. Sunday 11 to 6. 
Free. /I^""^ 

.■%^fi ' it it it it it 

Musetim, of Early American Folk Arts 
49 West 53 Street 

PolB arid'' Primitive Art of America. Sculpture, painting, 
arts' and crafts from different periods arid places. 

Open daily except Monday from 10:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
Admission: 25<|: 
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SUGGESTED SUMMER^ ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBERS Op PROJECT 

REACH June, 1975 



The Metropolitan Museum o£ Art * 
Fifth i\venue 82 Street . 

permanent collection of arts of the world. Largest in 
the United States. Gallery talks and x:hildrensV museum. 

Open Tues^day thru Saturday 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Sunday "land Holidays 1 to 5 P.M. Closed Monday. 
"Admission: Contribution. " , w 



Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53rd Street . 

Contemporary paintings, sculpture, prints, industrial 

designs. Outdoor sculpture garden. Repertory of moving . ^ 

picture history with daily showings. . 

Open daily from 11 A.M'. to 6 P.M. Sunday from 1 P.M. to 7 P'M, 
Admissioil: Adults 95<f:, children 25<f. 

'k'k'k'k'k 

The United States Military Academy ^ 
West Point, N^w York 



Open to the public from April 15 to November 15, Children 
froifn the age of 8. Museum, barracks , library , grounds and 
chapels . 



'k'k'kit'k 



Franklin D. Roosevelt Home and Libraf'y • ^ ^ 

Hyde Park, New York ' I ^ 

I ^ ' 

Museum and nome open to the public daily. Great collection 
memorabilia of the president and his family. 



The Vanderbilt Mansion 

Hyde Park^ New /York / 



Magnificent home and groujids of the fabulously wealth 
members of the VanderbiX^Mf |^ily . A short - distance from 



the Roosevelt hpme* ' "^i^ 

Mystic Seaport Museum 
Mystic , Connecticut 



The reconstruction of an entire seaport and, village of 
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SUGGESTED SUMMER ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBERS OF PROJECT 

R E A C H June, 1975. 



the juid 19th century. A large collection .of sailing 
ships of the period,. can be boarded, I>lus shops, build- 
ings and museum. 

***** 

WILDCLIFF MUSEUM ' 
Wildcliff Road, New Rochelle 

Permanent exhibits, mini-farm, aquarium, terrarium. and 
minerals. Guides available. 

Open all year Monday to Thursday, 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

***** 

WEINBERG, NATURE CENTER 

455 Mamarcfneck Road, Scarsdale 

Woods, orchards, meadows, museum and displ^ay room. 

Open all year, Monday to Friday 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Sunday 
1 to 5. Trail Hours 8 A.M. to sunset. 

Free: apointment necessary. 

***** 

EDWIN GOULD OUTDOOR EDUCATION CENTER 279 9237 
RFD #3, Gage Road, Brewster .Y. liJ509 

Weather study, art, poetry, ria;{:ure, topography, maple 
sugaring and farm demonstrations. Speakers and literature 
available. 

***** 

TEATOWN LAKE RESERVATION 

Spring Valley Road, Ossining, N.Y. 10562 

Part of the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens . 

Open all year Tuesday to Saturday 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Make appointment a month ahead. SO4 \ child. 

***** 

WARD POUND RIDGE RESERVATION^ 
Cross River, New York 

Camping : excellent facilities. 

Museum, trails, arboretum, picnic grounds. Guide avail- 
able for trail walking. - 

***** 

RYE NATURE CENTER 

73 Post Road, Rye ' • 967 - 1549 
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SUGGESTED SUMMER ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBER^ OF PROJECT 

REACH - June, 1975. 

Nal;jiTe trails, ecology, tree's, plants and animals. 
1 hoiir guided tour. 

***** 

THE CLOISTERS 

Fort Tryon Park - < 

A branch, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Devoted to 
medieval art and architecture . The collection includes 
sculpture, tapestries, stained glass, precious metal 
work, frescoes and mosaics. 

Open Tuesdays thru Saturdays from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Sundays and Holidays 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. Closed Monday.. 

Free. 

*^**** 

MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS 
29 West 53 Street 

Changing exhibits of ceramics, textiles, metalwork, wood- 
work, enameling and furniture from America and abroad. 

Open Tuesday thru Saturday from 12 to 6 P.M. Sun. 2 to 6 
Free. 

***** 

THE FRICK COLLECTION 
5th Avenue and 70 Street 

Magnificient collection of paintings, sculpture, furniture, 
drawings and prints in the former home of Henry Clay Frick. 

Open Tuesday to Saturday 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Sunday and 
holidays 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. Closed Monday. 

Free. 

***** 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART 
Columbus Circle 

Permanent Collection and changing exhibits. 

Open Tuesday to Sunday from 12 noon to 8 P.M. Closed^ Monday, 

Admission: Children 7Si, Adults" $1.00 

***** 

THE GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 

88 and 89 Street and 5th Avenue 

Twentieth century foreign and American paintings, sculp- 
tures and graphic arts. 

Open Tuesday thru Saturday 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. Closed Monday. 
Admission: 50<^ over the age of 6. 
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SUGGESTED SUMMER ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBERS OF PROJECT 

REACH June, 1975 



CIRCLE LINE SIGHTSEEING CRUISE . 
Hudson *Rive,r and 43 Street (pier 83) ' ' 

Magnificent cruise around New York Island with all the 
sites pointed out. 3 hoiirs . April-.tiO October. 
Children $1.25 - Adults $3.00 - Special group rates, 

'k'k'k'k'k 

STERLING FOREST GARDENS 
Tuxedo, New York - Rte 210 

.Beautiful gardens with water features, plantings, exotic 
Orchards and animals. Different in each season^ 

Picnicing available. 
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